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The  Habitat  of  the  Spirit 

by  C.  Ellis  Nelson 


Since  igy4,  the  Rev.  C.  Ellis  Nelson  has 
been  President  and  Professor  of  Christian 
Education  at  Louisville  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Kentucky.  Dr.  Nelson  is 
an  alumnus  of  Austin  College  (A.B.),  Aus- 
tin Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  (M. 
Div.),  University  of  Texas  (M.A.),  and  Co- 
lumbia University  (Ph.D.).  The  author  of 
four  books,  he  has  served  also  as  Professor 
and  Dean  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  tind  has  been  a research  fellow  at 
both  Mansfield  and  Christ  Church  Colleges, 
Oxford. 


Commencement  Address,  June  i,  1977 


You  graduates  are  here  today  because 
years  ago  you  made  a decision  to 
enter  the  ministry.  Now  after  much 
study  and  tutelage  in  leading  worship, 
preaching,  teaching  and  counseling,  you 
are  ready  to  assume  responsibility  for  a 
significant  area  of  work  in  the  church. 

What  can  be  said  in  twenty  minutes 
that  you  have  not  already  heard  under 
more  favorable  circumstances?  What 
kind  of  charge  can  I give  you  that  will 
not  be  done  more  appropriately  when 
you  are  ordained?  How  can  I,  an  out- 
sider to  your  personal  concerns,  say  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  you  as  you 
start  your  ministerial  career?  Since  the 
answer  to  these  questions  is  negative,  I 
want  to  use  this  time  to  discuss  what 
you  may  learn  in  the  future. 

My  purpose  is  to  throw  you  off  bal- 
ance. I am  going  to  attempt  to  show 
that  whatever  you  know  about  the  Bible 
and  theology  is  inadequate  for  the  min- 
istry. Even  if  you  passed  all  of  the  stand- 
ard ordination  exams  the  first  time  with 
high  grades,  your  educational  attain- 
ment is  insufficient  for  your  duties  as  a 
minister.  There  is  one  element  which  is 
crucial  for  ministry,  which  no  theologi- 
cal seminary  can  inculcate. 

This  element  is  the  Spirit.  I do  not 


mean  that  a study  of  the  Spirit  was 
neglected.  In  fact,  one  of  the  best  books 
on  the  Holy  Spirit  was  written  by 
George  S.  Hendry,  one  of  your  profes- 
sors. I do  not  mean  that  you  are  igno- 
rant of  the  Spirit.  On  the  contrary,  most 
of  you  grew  up  in  congregations  and 
there  experienced  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
— “love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness, 
goodness,  faithfulness,  gentleness  (and) 
self-control  . . .”  (Galatians  5:22-23).  I 
am  confident  that  because  you  were 
nourished  on  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
many  of  you  decided  to  become  min- 
isters. 

What  We  Know  About  The  Spirit 

What  I mean  is  this:  The  natural 
habitat  of  the  Spirit  is  the  congregation. 
The  Spirit  may  work  in  other  parts  of 
the  church — such  as  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary — but  it  cannot  be 
scheduled  in  advance  to  fit  a seminar 
that  meets  on  Wednesday  from  3:00  to 
5 :oo  p.m.  in  Alexander  Hall.  The  semi- 
nary can  tell  you  about  the  Spirit  and 
show  you  how  the  Spirit  has  worked  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  but  the  semi- 
nary cannot  schedule  or  predict  the 
movements  of  the  Spirit  or  teach  you 
how  to  do  so. 
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Perhaps  we  should  pause  long  enough 
to  refresh  our  memory  about  the  Spirit. 
Notice  I said  the  natural  habitat  of  the 
Spirit  is  the  congregation — not  the 
church.  The  word  “church”  {ecclesia) 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  de- 
scribe an  organized  group  of  believers. 
It  is  a neutral,  colorless  term.  When  the 
Apostle  Paul  wanted  to  describe  a con- 
gregation, he  used  the  word  “koinonia,” 
meaning  “communion”  or  “joint  par- 
ticipation.” 

This  word  describes  profound  and  en- 
during human  relationships.  Its  secular 
meaning  in  Paul’s  day  was  a business 
partnership  where  people  were  deeply 
involved  in  a common  effort.  When 
used  to  describe  the  relationships  within 
the  congregation,  it  meant  a common 
sharing  of  life  and  a knowledge  of  the 
salvation  enjoyed  in  Jesus  Christ.  Notice 
the  simplicity  of  this  idea — it  was  a 
group  of  believers  who  shared  their 
faith  in  Christ.  Because  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  and  belief  in  Jesus,  they  were 
a group  of  people  who  had  a new  way 
to  relate  to  each  other  and  to  share  life 
with  each  other.  This  whole  experience 
was  summed  up  and  given  its  proper 
reference  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  (Acts  2 :j\2)  . It 
is  expressed  in  a straightforward  way 
by  John:  “If  God  so  loved  us,  we  also 
ought  to  love  one  another.”  (I  John 
4:11). 

We  have  no  biblical  account  of  the 
Spirit’s  being  given  to  individuals  apart 
from  their  participation  in  the  church. 
The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  extend  the 
incarnation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  world.  And  the  church  is  the  com- 
munity of  believers  who  are  attempting 
to  follow  the  leading  of  the  Spirit. 

According  to  Paul,  no  one  could  un- 
derstand that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 


long-promised  Christ  except  through 
the  Spirit.  (I  Corinthians  12:3).  A per- 
son was  baptized  into  the  church  by 
the  Spirit;  and  the  way  a person  served 
the  church  and  lived  in  a new  style 
was  by  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  (I 
Corinthians  12).  At  times  Paul  gives 
the  impression  that  the  Spirit  and  Christ 
are  identical. 

With  such  a close  alliance  between  the 
Spirit  and  the  church,  does  this  mean 
the  church  is  always  right  in  what  it 
does.^  Of  course  not,  the  church  from 
the  earliest  record  in  the  Book  of  Acts 
contained  people  who  were  selfish  and 
worked  in  ways  contrary  to  God’s  pur- 
pose. The  church  is  sometimes  wrong 
and  has  often  put  its  concerns  ahead 
of  the  building  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
But  the  Spirit  works  inside  and  outside 
the  church  to  create  and  recreate  faith 
in  Christ.  And  the  church  is  formed 
and  reformed  by  the  Spirit’s  activity. 

That  is  why  we  do  not  find  a formal 
definition  of  the  church  in  the  New 
Testament.  Rather  than  a carefully 
worded  definition,  we  have  a series  of 
analogies.  The  church  is  the  bride  of 
Christ,  the  servant  of  a master,  the 
people  of  God,  the  fruit  which  gains  its 
nourishment  from  the  vine,  a colony  of 
heaven;  or,  the  church  consists  of  parts 
— as  in  the  human  body — with  Christ  as 
the  Head  through  which  the  body  parts 
are  coordinated.  These  mental  images 
of  the  church  are  dynamic.  The  church 
is  never  alone  because  the  Spirit  con- 
nects it  to  Christ.  That  is  why  there  is 
always  tension  in  the  church.  Every 
time  we  open  our  minds  to  God  in 
prayer  we  risk  changing  the  status  quo 
in  the  church;  for  the  Spirit  is  moving 
us  on  into  the  future. 

Since  the  Presbyterian  Church  today 
is  obsessed  with  organization  and  is 
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constantly  restructuring  itself,  it  might 
be  important  to  recall  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Christian  church  the  com- 
munity of  believers  thought  of  itself  as 
being  governed  by  the  Spirit.  The  New 
Testament  church  had  little  interest  in 
— and  did  not  produce — a Book  of 
Church  Order.  It  produced  the  Gospels 
and  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
There  was  concern  for  organization  all 
right,  but  it  was  subordinated  to  an  in- 
tense desire  to  get  on  with  the  work  the 
Spirit  was  leading  them  to  do. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  apostles 
had  a clear  idea  of  exactly  what  the 
Spirit  wanted  them  to  do,  but  they  were 
conscious  of  the  Spirit’s  presence  and 
the  way  the  Spirit  was  leading  them 
into  a new  understanding  of  God’s  will. 
For  example,  Peter,  an  orthodox  Jew 
and  a strict  follower  of  dietary  laws,  had 
a dream  one  night  in  which  unclean 
animals  were  let  down  from  heaven. 
The  Spirit  told  Peter  to  eat  the  meat  of 
animals  which  was  forbidden  to  him  by 
the  law.  This  dream  and  the  events  as- 
sociated with  it  caused  Peter  to  realize 
that  God  desired  the  church  to  be  open 
to  any  person  who  believed  in  Christ 
regardless  of  race  or  nationality.  The 
Spirit  had  a difficult  time  convincing 
Peter  that  Cornelius,  a sergeant  in  the 
Roman  Army,  was  eligible  to  become  a 
Christian.  Peter  was  dumbfounded  to 
realize  that  “God  shows  no  partiality, 
but  in  every  nation  any  one  who  fears 
him  and  does  what  is  right  is  acceptable 
to  him.”  (Acts  10:34-35).  But  because 
Peter  was  sensitive  to  the  leading  of  the 
Spirit,  Christianity  broke  out  of  its 
ghetto  mentality  and  became  a world 
religion  from  the  outset. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  way  this 
missionary  attitude  became  the  accepted 
theology  of  the  church.  Paul  and  Barna- 
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bas  preached  to  the  Gentiles  and  many 
were  converted;  but  the  idea  that  per- 
sons must  first  become  Jews  before  they 
could  become  Christians  did  not  dis- 
appear overnight.  Rather,  these  Judaiz- 
ers  formed  a committee  to  try  to  put  po- 
litical pressure  on  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
stop  teaching  that  Gentiles  could  be- 
come Christians  only  by  faith  in  Christ. 
The  first  General  Assembly  met  to 
work  out  this  matter.  We  know  from 
Acts,  Chapter  15,  that  there  was  an  or- 
ganized way  to  do  the  church’s  work — 
but  the  organization  was  subordinated 
to  the  theological  discussion. 

What  I am  saying  is  this:  The  natural 
habitat  of  the  Spirit  is  the  congregation, 
not  the  General  Assembly.  Peter,  Paul, 
and  Barnabas  formed  congregations  on 
the  basis  of  Gentiles’  faith  in  Christ  be- 
fore the  controversy  reached  the  Assem- 
bly level.  At  the  Assembly,  a harmless 
compromise  was  reached.  (Acts  15:22- 
29).  The  Spirit’s  work  in  the  local  con- 
gregations where  ordinary  people  live 
out  their  lives  had  already  set  the  theol- 
ogy and  practice  of  the  church. 

So,  ask  not  what  the  General  As- 
sembly’s agencies  can  do  for  you,  ask 
what  you  can  do  about  the  Spirit  in 
your  congregation  to  help  the  General 
Assembly. 

What  Can  You  Do  About  T he  Spirit? 

I want  to  help  you  answer  that  ques- 
tion. There  are  two  things  you  can  do 
about  the  Spirit. 

First,  you  can  expect  the  Spirit. 

There  is  a major  difference  between 
a congregation  that  expects  the  Spirit’s 
presence  and  work  and  one  that  does  not. 
You  must  not  assume  that — because  our 
official  theology  includes  a discussion  of 
the  Spirit — the  people  know  or  under- 
stand the  Spirit.  Even  in  New  Testa- 
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ment  times,  the  Apostle  Paul  found 
some  Christians  at  Ephesus  who  said 
they  had  “never  even  heard  that  there 
is  a Holy  Spirit.”  (Acts  19:2).  That  can 
also  be  said  of  some  Presbyterians  in  al- 
most every  congregation.  So  you  have 
a certain  amount  of  preaching  and 
teaching  ahead  of  you  if  you  want  your 
people  to  be  informed. 

Let  me  give  you  a practical  illustra- 
tion of  how  this  expectation  will  help 
you  put  the  work  of  a pastor  in  its  prop- 
er perspective. 

When  you  are  installed  as  pastor  of  a 
congregation,  you  will  receive  annually 
a set  of  statistical  forms  from  the  stated 
clerk  of  your  presbytery.  The  denomina- 
tion wants  to  know  how  many  adults 
you  have  and  the  sex  of  each,  how  many 
people  joined,  died,  or  withdrew  from 
the  church,  and  how  many  individuals 
attended  church  school.  It  also  wants  an 
accounting  of  every  dollar  spent  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  matter  at  issue 
is  not  the  need  for  statistics — even  the 
New  Testament  church  kept  a record 
of  how  many  people  were  converted. 
(Acts  1 115,  2:41).  The  matter  at  issue  is 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  congrega- 
tion. In  the  Book  of  Acts  the  story  of  the 
Spirit’s  work  is  first  and  the  statistical 
information  is  a P.S.  just  to  confirm  the 
story.  In  contrast,  today  our  denomina- 
tion asks  only  for  statistics  but  asks  no 
accounting  of  the  most  important  thing 
— namely,  how  is  the  Spirit  working  in 
your  congregation.^ 

You  who  are  to  become  pastors  can 
restore  the  proper  order  to  things  be- 
cause you  are  at  the  place  where  the 
Spirit  resides.  You  do  not  have  to  limit 
your  annual  report  to  statistics.  Let  me 
suggest  that  you  turn  in  with  your  sta- 
tistical form  the  story  of  how  the  Spirit 
moved  one  of  your  members  to  make 


a confession  of  faith,  an  account  of  how 
your  session  struggled  with  a compli- 
cated problem  and  found  the  solution 
through  prayer  and  meditation,  or  how 
your  church  after  months  of  general 
discussion  was  led  to  give  a larger  per- 
centage of  its  budget  to  the  world  mis- 
sion of  the  church. 

The  stated  clerks  of  presbyteries  won’t 
know  what  to  do  with  your  story  be- 
cause the  court  did  not  ask  for  it  and 
there  is  no  way  they  can  code  it  for  the 
computer.  But  you  will  be  saying  to  the 
church  at  large  and  to  the  community 
around  you  that  the  congregation  is  the 
place  where  the  Christian  faith  is  lived, 
the  place  for  renewal  and  reform. 

Second,  you  can  respect  the  Spirit. 

If  you  expect  the  Spirit,  you  will  cer- 
tainly respect  the  Spirit’s  work.  This 
means  that  you  will  have  a unique 
stance  in  relation  to  your  congregation 
and  the  individuals  within  it  . . . unique 
in  the  sense  that  you  are  different  from 
other  professionals  in  the  community. 
Medical  doctors  know  the  cure  and 
treatment  of  disease,  and  patients  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  doctor’s  plan  of 
action.  Lawyers  know  what  the  client 
is  trying  to  accomplish  and  the  client 
pays  for  and  accepts  his  advice.  Account- 
ants know  the  Internal  Revenue  code 
and  their  customers  arrange  their  fi- 
nances to  keep  within  the  law.  These 
professional  people  have  a body  of 
knowledge  and  personal  experience  to 
guide  them.  They  are  able  to  predict 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  way 
things  will  work  out  if  you  follow  their 
advice.  But  ministers  who  respect  the 
Spirit  are  different.  You  are  a profes- 
sional in  the  sense  that  you  are  trained 
and  you  are  being  paid — but  not  in  the 
sense  that  you  control  or  even  under- 
stand the  spiritual  process  with  which 
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you  are  working.  You  will  be  trying  to 
get  people  in  touch  with  the  Spirit;  and 
if  this  happens,  you  will  have  no  way 
of  predicting  the  results. 

This  condition  should  not  alarm  you. 
Rather  it  should  whet  your  appetite  for 
work  among  a community  of  believers. 
The  Spirit  will  cause  some  of  your  peo- 
ple to  change  their  vocations.  Some  will 
change  their  avocations.  Others  will  en- 
tertain new  ideas  about  God’s  will  for 
the  world.  You  will  be  deeply  involved 
in  all  of  these  changes,  but  you  will  not 
be  in  charge.  You  will  be  functioning 
more  as  a coach  than  as  a professional. 
Coaches,  you  will  recall,  know  much 
about  the  game  they  are  coaching.  They 
can  help  an  athlete  with  most  aspects 
of  a sport.  Yet,  at  some  point  the  coach 
has  to  step  aside  while  the  players  play 
the  game.  The  game  goes  its  own  way 
and  the  coaches  cannot  interfere;  they 
can  only  stand  on  the  sidelines  and 
watch. 

Respect  for  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
makes  you  more  of  a coach  than  an 
authority.  This  relation  to  your  people 
is  going  to  be  difficult  to  learn  because 
we  Presbyterians  come  mostly  out  of 
middle-class  America,  of  the  managers 
and  organizers  of  society.  We  know 
how  to  manipulate  people  in  order  to 
get  things  done  in  the  community.  This 
style  of  living  and  thinking  is  so  deep 
within  us  that  we  feel  uncomfortable — 
if  not  panic  stricken — when  things  get 
out  of  control  or  if  the  agenda  is  not 
finished  on  time.  These  attitudes  carry 
over  into  our  religious  life  and  cause  us 
to  have  an  almost  irresistible  urge  to 
shape  other  people’s  lives  to  fit  our  pre- 
conceived notion  of  how  they  should 
respond  to  the  gospel.  Too  often  we  feel 
that  if  people  do  not  see  Christian 
faith  the  way  we  see  it  there  is  some- 
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thing  wrong — wrong,  that  is,  with 
them ! 

If  we  respect  the  Spirit,  we  must  re- 
sist this  powerful  urge  and  see  ourselves 
more  as  a coach  than  as  an  administra- 
tor. You  can  show  and  tell  all  that  you 
have  learned  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  and  all  that  you  have  picked 
up  from  your  own  experience.  But  the 
goal  is  to  help  people  make  their  own 
connection  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
order  that  they  will  have  an  independ- 
ent source  of  strength  and  guidance  for 
the  situation  in  which  they  live. 

An  Open  Future 

If  you  are  able  to  expect  and  respect 
the  Spirit,  your  people  may  do  unusual 
things.  Working  on  the  church  budget 
may  be  transformed  from  a chore  to  a 
chorus  of  praise  to  God.  People’s  minds 
may  be  refurbished  with  sound  theology 
as  surely  as  the  ladies’  parlor  gets  a new 
rug.  And  some  individuals  may  take  the 
word  of  the  Lord  as  seriously  as  they 
take  the  front  page  of  the  New  Yor!{ 
Times. 

Although  the  habitat  of  the  Spirit  is 
the  congregation,  the  concern  of  the 
Spirit  is  for  the  world.  That  is  why  true 
religious  experience  grows  into  national 
and  international  concerns. 

Recall  that  the  modern  missionary 
movement  was  started  by  ministers 
who,  with  their  congregations,  were  led 
by  the  Spirit  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
foreign  lands.  Although  William  Carey 
of  England  was  not  the  first  such  mis- 
sionary, he  is  one  of  the  best  known  be- 
cause members  of  congregations  near 
his  church  rallied  to  his  support  and 
formed  a missionary  society.  Soon  other 
sending  societies  were  formed  and  the 
movement  to  establish  mission  stations 
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in  all  countries  of  the  world  grew 
rapidly. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement 
had  its  genesis  in  a group  of  students  at 
Williams  College  who  met  secretly  for 
prayer.  At  that  time  (1808)  there  was 
not  a single  missionary  society  in  North 
America  with  a mission  station  in  a 
foreign  land.  Later  (July,  1886)  a group 
of  college  students  spent  four  weeks  in 
Bible  study  and  prayer  for  the  world 
mission  of  the  church.  From  that  ex- 
perience the  movement  grew  rapidly 
and  took  as  its  goal  “The  Evangeliza- 
tion of  the  World  in  This  Generation.” 

The  Sunday  School  movement  which 
today  is  still  the  principal  educational 
agency  of  Protestant  churches  was  start- 
ed by  a Christian  layman,  Robert  Raikes 
(1781),  out  of  compassion  for  children 
who  were  employed  in  a pin  factory. 
Local  Sunday  School  unions  were 
formed  in  America  before  there  was  a 
national  organization  and  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  adopted  the  Sunday  School  as 
its  primary  means  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. Likewise,  the  first  church  society 
for  young  people,  the  first  Vacation 
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Bible  School,  and  other  agencies  of 
Christian  education  were  developed  by 
individuals  in  their  congregations. 

The  movement  that  has  had  the  most 
profound  influence  on  church  and  so- 
ciety in  our  day  is  for  civil  rights.  The 
Congressional  Quarterly  Service  starts 
its  review  of  this  struggle  with  the  act 
of  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks.  Remember  back 
in  1955  she  was  on  a bus  in  Montgom- 
ery, Alabama  and  refused  to  move  to 
the  back  of  the  bus.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  from  his  position  as  a pastor, 
organized  a boycott  against  the  segrega- 
tion laws  and  a year  later  the  buses 
were  integrated.  Event  followed  event 
in  many  communities,  culminating  in 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in 
1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in 
1965. 

You,  who  are  soon  to  be  ministers  to 
congregations,  are  going  to  the  dynamic 
center  of  church  life.  Creative  and  sig- 
nificant things  can  happen  where  you 
are  going.  Go,  therefore,  expecting  and 
respecting  the  Spirit’s  work,  and  learn 
from  those  experiences  the  part  of  your 
work  which  could  not  be  taught  in 
the  seminary. 


Emptying  and  Filling 

Farewell  Remarks  to  the  1977 
Graduating  Class  by  the 
President  of  the  Seminary 

Text:  “/  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I know  how  to  abound  . . 

Philippians  4:12 


Life  is  filled  with  ups  and  downs, 
with  our  being  emptied  and  filled 
again,  with  our  being  raised  up  and 
brought  low.  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Phi- 
lippians that  he  knew  “both  how  to  be 
abased  and  . . . how  to  abound.”  It  is  a 
common  experience  at  every  level  of  hu- 
man existence. 

On  the  psychological  plane  things 
never  remain  on  an  even  keel.  We  suffer 
blows  to  our  egos,  wounded  feelings, 
hurts  and  traumas,  that  empty  us.  And 
we  have  to  be  built  up  again,  filled,  re- 
gain confidence  and  composure,  in  or- 
der to  go  on  with  the  affairs  of  life. 

And  at  the  spiritual  level  it  is  the 
same.  There  is  a similar  pattern.  Faith 
at  times  is  at  full  tide,  God  is  near  and 
affirming,  and  we  can  say  with  St.  John 
of  the  Cross:  “Forth  unobserved  I went, 
my  house  being  now  at  rest.”  But  faith 
is  like  a sieve;  it  is  a leaky  vessel.  We 
lose  its  content,  our  relationship  with 
Jesus  Christ.  Faith  seems  to  drip  away, 
and  we  become  empty.  We  discover 
that  we  never  have  him,  but  we  must 
go  back  to  him  again  and  again  to  be 
filled. 

We  can  understand  and  make  our 
own  St.  Paul’s  autobiographical  state- 
ment: “Everywhere  and  in  all  things  I 
am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be 
hungry,  both  to  abound  and  suffer 
need.” 


But  there  is  still  a further  dimension 
to  this  paradox,  and  it  has  to  do  with 
our  life-style  as  Christians.  Being  a 
Christian  presumably  means  taking 
Christ  seriously,  following  him  and  pat- 
terning our  lives  after  him.  In  the  Phi- 
lippian letter  is  also  found  the  classic 
description  of  Christ’s  style  of  life.  Lis- 
ten to  the  way  J.  B.  Phillips  puts  it:  “Let 
Christ  himself  be  your  example  as  to 
what  your  attitudes  should  be.  For  he, 
who  had  always  been  God  by  nature, 
did  not  cling  to  his  prerogatives  as  God’s 
Equal,  but  stripped  himself  of  all  priv- 
ilege by  consenting  to  be  a slave  by 
nature  and  being  born  a mortal  man. 
And,  having  become  man,  he  humbled 
himself  by  living  a life  of  utter  obedi- 
ence, even  to  the  extent  of  dying,  and 
the  death  he  died  was  the  death  of  a 
common  criminal.” 

This  is  the  messianic  life-style — he 
emptied  himself,  and  then  he  humbled 
himself.  And  this  is  the  way  we  are 
called  to  walk  if  we  would  follow  after 
him. 

What  impresses  me,  first  of  all,  is  how 
foreign  the  Christian  life  is  to  what 
Russell  Baker  calls  the  “feel  good  move- 
ment.” Its  exponents  are  all  around  us, 
hawking  their  psychological  nostrums 
and  attempting  to  transform  the  Chris- 
tian faith  into  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Bookstores  today  are  filled  with  pop 
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volumes  promising  to  iron  out  our  psy- 
chological wrinkles  and  to  relieve  us  of 
all  tension  and  guilt.  Comfort,  of  course, 
is  the  principal  contribution  our  gen- 
eration has  made  to  society,  and  not 
great  art,  or  great  literature,  or  great 
music.  But  Baker’s  description  takes  us 
beyond  the  limits  of  comfort.  “The 
country,”  he  writes,  “is  swarming  with 
swamis  from  Asia,  quacks  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  evangelists  of  sexual  joy, 
narcotic  paradise,  communal  content- 
ment and  dining  ecstasy.”  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Gospel  enacted 
into  history  in  Christ  and  which  we  are 
called  to  herald — and  to  live — today. 

Again,  the  pattern  of  Christ’s  life 
stands  in  judgment  against  all  forms  of 
professionalism  in  the  ministry.  His 
way  was  that  of  a servant.  He  identified 
himself  with  humanity,  not  at  the  high- 
est, the  level  of  privilege  and  power,  but 
at  the  lowest,  where  men  and  women 
were  despised  and  rejected,  exploited 
and  oppressed.  I hope  we  shall  all  be 
professionals  in  the  best  meaning  of  the 
term,  in  the  sense  of  being  fully  pre- 
pared to  expound  the  Word  of  God 
and  of  having  the  highest  standards  of 
responsibility  and  performance,  but  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  form  of  pro- 
fessionalism that  is  cold  and  calculating, 
opportunistic  and  arrogant.  As  follow- 
ers of  Christ  we  are  called  to  solidarity 
with  all  those  in  need.  Our  ministry  is 
to  the  broken,  the  captives,  and  the 
blind.  In  the  New  Testament  Gospels 


they  are  called  “the  poor.”  As  Professor 
Moltmann  has  written,  “The  poor  are 
all  who  have  to  exist  physically  and 
spiritually  on  the  fringe  of  death,  who 
have  nothing  to  live  for  and  to  whom 
life  has  nothing  to  offer.” 

Finally,  Christ’s  style  of  life  is  the 
opposite  of  today’s  romantic  quest  for 
fulfillment.  “Free  to  be  me”  is  the  way 
it  is  sung.  Romanticism  is  always  a little 
sad  and  wistful.  It  is  a desire  to  return 
to  childhood,  to  escape  responsibility 
and  maturity,  to  substitute  feeling  for 
rationality.  It  reflects  a world  view  in 
which  the  individual  is  obsessed  with 
his  or  her  own  desires,  and  that  defines 
the  highest  good  as  being  fulfilled.  It 
is  the  adult  still  yearning  for  mother 
and  father  to  provide  the  ultimate  an- 
swers of  life. 

There  is  fulfillment  in  the  Christian 
faith  and  in  the  Christian  ministry,  but 
it  is  a fulfillment  that  comes  through 
service  and  that  involves  our  being 
emptied  in  order  to  be  filled  with  Christ 
and  to  exercise  our  ministry  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit. 

Abasement  is  not  the  final  word  for 
St.  Paul.  He  immediately  added,  “I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  who 
strengtheneth  me.”  And  this  is  the  ulti- 
mate assurance  you  will  have  as  you 
enter  the  ministry  in  the  service  of  him 
who  has  been  given  “a  Name  which  is 
above  every  name,”  and  whose  Name 
you  bear. 


Making  Sense  Christianly 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 
by  Paul  L.  Holmer 


A point  of  departure  for  these  re- 
marks is  a text  of  St.  Paul:  his  admoni- 
tion addressed  to  Timothy  (II  Timothy 
4:  1-8).  Here  Paul  is  intent  upon  saying 
that  being  a Christian  is  not  an  essay  in 
the  dark  and  it  is  not  quite  a matter  of 
total  improvisation.  Surely  Christianity 
is  not  described  as  doing  the  best  you 
can,  realizing  your  potential,  and  pre- 
cipitating behavior  and  thoughts  as  you 
meander  from  birth  to  grave.  Instead 
Paul,  like  Jeremiah  (Jeremiah  10:  23), 
knows  “that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in 
himself,  that  it  is  not  in  man  who  walks 
to  direct  his  steps.”  But  neither  does  the 
way  have  to  be  read  off  events  and  hap- 
penings, culture  and  history,  for  then 
we  would  be  bound  totally  to  despair. 
Rather  there  is  Scripture  and  God’s 
salvation  available  through  Jesus 
Christ  described  therein.  It  is  that  Bible 
which  teaches  us  what  is  true  and 
makes  us  realize  what  is  wrong  in  our 
lives  and  helps  us  to  do  what  is  right. 
Therein  we  can  find  the  preparation 
for  every  point  in  our  lives.  So  says 
Paul. 

In  the  passion  created  by  such  con- 
viction, the  Apostle  can  say  that  the 
Word  of  God  must  be  urgently 
preached  at  all  times,  that  people  ought 
to  be  corrected  and  rebuked,  that  suf- 
fering for  the  Lord  ought  to  be  expect- 
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ed,  especially  when  so  many  will  spend 
their  time  looking  for  other  kinds  of 
teachers  who  will  tell  them  just  what 
they  want  to  hear.  All  of  this,  obviously 
enough,  is  why  Christianity  is  not  for 
Paul  or  any  other  Christian  just  a hobby 
or  a job  that  one  has  chanced  into.  And, 
if  ministers  and  seminarians  are  subject 
to  the  temptation  of  everlastingly  tink- 
ering with  Christian  teachings  in  order 
to  make  them  more  relevant  and  more 
attractive  to  the  populace,  it  might  be 
well  to  remember  that  Paul  already 
understood  that  human  preferences 
might  be  for  something  else.  However, 
when  the  urgency  and  the  “oughtness” 
no  longer  seems  to  be  in  the  teaching, 
then  they  surely  ought  to  be  in  the 
teacher  and  preacher.  Furthermore,  we 
can  easily  remove  obligation  from  the 
teaching,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  it  out  of 
people.  And  most  listeners  have  enough 
of  it  left  in  themselves  to  have  it  en- 
flamed  by  the  commanding  form  it  as- 
sumes in  one  who  is  struck  by  the  Gos- 
pel’s force  and  authority.  Relevance 
then  is  not  the  problem. 

Surely  the  Gospel  has  a vitality,  too, 
because  it  simply  is  so  momentous.  It  is 
histrionic  indeed  and  cosmic,  even  a 
little  breath-taking.  But  its  drama  is  not 
just  for  the  spectator.  Plainly  it  proposes 
to  be  helpful  in  the  most  imposing  ad- 
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venture  we  all  face,  that  of  establishing 
and  redeeming  our  lives.  It  is  the  way 
to  make  sense  of  ourselves,  and  our 
speech,  actions,  will  and  even  emotions. 
This  is  why  Christians  need  not  be  ever- 
lastingly on  retreat  and  be  begging  for 
succor.  What  they  have  to  offer  is  not 
an  ideology  nor  a panacea.  Instead  it 
addresses  all  of  us  where  we  are,  threat- 
ened by  shibboleths,  dissipated  by  vagar- 
ies, enervated  by  heartlessness,  and  hap- 
less with  the  thought  of  ourselves  and 
our  tasks.  It  chooses  to  give  us  back  our 
heritage,  offer  a peace  within,  and  a justi- 
fication for  what  we  are  and  are  made 
to  be.  This  is  like  saying,  then,  that  we 
are  involved  in  making  sense  Chris- 
tianly.  We  will  note  briefly  three  aspects 
of  sense-making:  intellectual,  moral, 
and  emotional.  It  will  be  our  point, 
made  in  a variety  of  moods,  that  we  do 
not  forsake  rationality  in  order  to  be- 
come Christians;  rather  we  evince  the 
rationality  of  godliness  in  several  new 
forms. 

I 

Thoughtlessness  towards  human  life 
has  very  few  rewards,  and  what  there 
are,  are  short  and  brutish.  Hating  to 
think  about  oneself  is  usually  not  a cure 
but  a good  part  of  the  illness.  There  are 
odd  exceptions  when  thinking  about 
oneself  is  a conceit  and  a chief  means 
to  mental  illness,  and  then  only,  must 
we  forget  ourselves.  Then,  however, 
the  thought  has  become  bizarre  and  is 
being  misused,  rather  than  used.  The 
major  point  for  all  of  us,  most  of  the 
time,  is  rather  never  to  live  accidentally 
and  end  up  only  empty-headed.  Too 
many  of  us  slither  and  slide  intellectual- 
ly, having  thoughts  only  when  the 
whole  age  is  convulsed  and  all  of  his- 
tory suffers  a wrench.  Besides  our  lives 


suffer  from  a lack  of  practise — we  get 
no  rehearsals,  and  a thoughtless  attitude 
towards  ourselves  and  our  tasks  is  a 
promise  that  we  will  be  mouthing  noth- 
ing but  nonsense  and  cliches;  but 
worse,  that  our  lives,  too,  will  become 
shallow  trivialities,  scarcely  bearable  to 
ourselves  and  others. 

However,  it  is  time  to  say  more  about 
Christianity  and  the  sense  it  makes  in- 
tellectually. We  have  had  quite  enough 
of  superficial  rationalisms,  religious  and 
otherwise,  which  propose  that  scientific 
theories  bedecked  with  theological  gloss 
are  the  way  to  Christian  sense.  So,  too, 
we  have  heard  too  much  of  popular 
talk  about  illogicality  and  irrationality, 
as  if  all  Christian  sense  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thought  and  inimical  to  the 
plain  requisites  of  intellectual  integrity. 
With  all  of  the  modern  anti-intellectual- 
isms  have  come  silly  notions  that  sug- 
gest that  Christianity  is  thoughtless,  in- 
coherent, self-expressive,  and  emotional. 
Furthermore,  that  one  must  bravely  will 
it  and  scarcely  know  anything  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  lives 
in  us  only  if  we  remain  thoughtful  and 
aware  of  ourselves  and  others.  Thus,  if 
anything,  it  produces  thoughts  and  does 
not  destroy  them.  And  thoughts  are  not 
just  idle  images  floating  in  and  out  of 
our  field  of  attention.  Thoughts  have 
to  be  “of”  and  “about”  something,  other- 
wise they  are  only  fancies  and  idle 
shadows.  We  can  say  boldly,  therefore, 
that  Christianity  is  not  something  one 
is  only  educated  into,  but  that  one  is 
educated  also  by  it.  One  matures  intel- 
lectually by  being  a Christian;  and. 
furthermore,  one  gets  correct  ideas,  not 
just  more  interesting  and  exotic  ones. 
Most  important,  however,  Christianity 
forces  one  to  an  insight  about  oneself 
that  is  the  beginning  of  self-wisdom. 
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Here  honesty  is  most  difficult;  and  all 
kinds  of  sins  like  despair,  which  makes 
us  think  that  our  self  is  utterly  worth- 
less, and  pride,  which  makes  us  believe 
that  beneath  it  all  our  true  self  is 
healthy,  make  our  judgments  almost 
part  of  the  illness  rather  than  part  of  the 
cure.  Repentance  itself  is  like  sharing 
God’s  judgment  of  us,  and  we  can  then 
read  ourselves  back  into  a just  discern- 
ment of  who  we  are.  Then  we  can  come 
to  rest  in  a truer  thought  of  ourselves, 
one  that  we  are  most  unlikely  to  make 
if  we  were  left  to  our  own  devices. 

So,  too,  the  demands  of  the  world 
are  something  that  we  learn  about  as 
Christians.  Most  people  cannot  make 
sense  intellectually  because  their 
thought-life  is  an  incessant  set  of  ac- 
commodations to  the  passing  scene. 
After  a while,  their  thoughts  become 
a kaleidoscopic  reflection  of  the  mad 
scene  about  them.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
there  is  so  paltry  peace  and  so  slight 
enjoyment  in  our  reflective  life.  For 
most  of  us,  our  intellects  are  like  by- 
products of  the  news-of-the-day,  full  of 
murder,  rape,  chaos,  power-plays,  and 
charades.  Part  of  the  education  and 
sense-making  that  is  Christian  comes 
to  us  when  Christian  concepts  get  a grip 
on  us.  When  we  construe  the  scene  with 
notions  like  “world,”  “sin,”  “suffering,” 
“love”  and  “hope”  it  is  not  as  if  the  con- 
cepts are  alien;  instead  they  bring  light 
and  they  enable  our  understanding  of 
what  the  world  actually  is. 

Then,  too,  there  is  such  a thing  as 
getting  to  know  God.  Admittedly  this 
kind  of  knowing  lacks  apt  analogy,  but 
there  is  still  the  wonderful  fact  that  God 
does  come  nearer  to  us  when  our  wills, 
behavior  and  minds  are  stayed  on  him. 
There  is  a sense  in  which  he  lives  in  us, 
and  we  are  then  privileged  to  a surety 


about  his  indwelling  presence.  All  of 
this  may  seem  only  to  be  a grand  met- 
aphor when  we  first  encounter  such  ex- 
pressions, but  a life  of  faith  can  also 
turn  all  of  this  into  a spectacular  and 
reassuring  knowledge  of  God,  not  just 
a way  of  speaking.  This  is  also  a way 
of  making  sense  of  our  lives,  for  to 
know  God  is  to  acquire  gravity  for  the 
right  things.  No  wonder,  then,  that  a 
life  of  faith  is  also  a way  of  discovery. 
We  come  gradually  into  a kind  of 
framework  of  all  of  existence,  in  which 
criticism  of  life  and  morals,  an  explana- 
tion of  ourselves  and  the  world,  and  a 
justification  for  how  we  are  and  the 
mode  of  the  world,  are  built  on  the 
sure  foundation  that  is  God  Himself. 
“As  for  you,”  says  Paul,  “always  be 
steady”;  and  we  can  now  see,  perhaps, 
how  that  is  possible. 

Except,  we  cannot  omit  another  con- 
sideration too.  For  all  of  those  with 
well-trained  minds  are  prone  to  think 
that  being  a Christian  might  sometimes 
mean  that  one  will  have  to  give  up 
capacities  and  powers  in  preference  to 
simple  belief.  However,  once  one  be- 
gins to  get  the  hang  of  faith  itself,  it 
also  becomes  very  clear  that  in  addition 
to  exalting  the  meanest  and  humblest 
among  us,  Christian  faith  exercises,  too, 
the  highest  kind  of  understanding. 
Hence  one’s  mind  never  needs  to  be 
idle  nor  vacant.  We  are  called  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  reminded  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  to  meditate  upon  interests  that 
now  stretch  into  eternity;  and  our 
thought  itself  can  begin  to  mediate  a 
true  picture  of  what  the  qualifications 
are  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  our- 
selves and  others.  Surely,  this  is  to  make 
sense  Christianly.  Besides,  it  gives  our 
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restless  thought  life  an  inexhaustible 
target  for  concern. 

II 

Christianity  is  not,  however,  a pre- 
rogative of  the  intellectuals  nor  a special 
boon  to  those  with  the  leisure  for  reflec- 
tion. We  are  also  expected  to  make 
sense  morally.  It  is  a shameful  thing  that 
so  much  of  Christian  learning  has  be- 
come another  kind  of  sophistry.  The 
essence  of  sophistry  is  not  simply  quib- 
bling and  the  art  of  making  fallacious 
argument  appear  valid.  Instead,  it  is 
the  human  deceit  of  having  important 
matters,  especially  of  morals  and  the 
worth  of  human  life,  only  on  one’s  lips 
and  in  one’s  mouth,  and  nowhere  else. 
Sophistry  was  actually  defined  in  this 
negative  way  chiefly  by  Socrates;  but 
we  can  say  also  that  the  biggest  part  of 
the  easy  dissemination  and  the  easy 
and  costless  use  of  Christian  teaching, 
by  putting  it  into  plausible  phrases  and 
summaries,  cliches  and  formulae,  can 
degenerate  quickly  into  the  worst  sort 
of  sophistry. 

The  tragic  fact  is  that  our  daily  exist- 
ence can  also  become  senseless  and 
vacuous,  a dismal  travesty.  This  hap- 
pens, unfortunately,  with  people  who 
are  full  of  wit,  learning  and  plans  of  all 
sorts,  but  who  have  them  only  in  their 
talk.  For  a variety  of  reasons,  moral 
matters  are  not  popular  to  discuss  any 
longer,  except  in  the  vague  language  of 
general  policies  and  of  legislative  pro- 
posals that  are  designed  to  affect  mil- 
lions at  once.  Even  so-called  moralists 
only  talk  about  theories,  not  about 
actual  morals.  We  seem  to  think  that 
personal  morals  is  a matter  of  private 
opinion  and  that  each  person  has  to  be 
left  strictly  to  him  or  herself.  Because 
morals  is  thought  about  in  this  manner. 


moral  instruction  is  also  believed  to  be 
properly  left  only  to  the  homes,  and 
never  can  be  undertaken  even  in 
churches  or  schools.  However,  it  is 
downright  incongruous  to  think  that 
we  can  have  a Christian  teaching  which 
makes  intellectual  sense  without  also 
demanding  a moral  sense.  This  is  not  a 
case,  though,  of  applying  the  teachings 
to  our  lives  or  putting  them  to  work. 
That  way  of  talking  makes  the  moral 
side  seem  optional,  and  it  is  not.  Instead, 
we  have  to  say  that  anyone  who  thinks 
he  or  she  can  make  sense  of  Christian- 
ity in  thought  without  doing  it  also 
morally  has  been  guilty  of  misunder- 
standing. Morals  are  never  optional — 
they  are  but  the  means  of  making  our 
lives  intelligible  and  transparent.  Be- 
sides it  is  simply  a conceptual  require- 
ment that  Christian  teachings  be  mani- 
fest in  our  lives.  Loving  God  and 
neighbor  with  all  of  one’s  heart,  soul, 
mind,  and  strength  is  also  what  it 
means  to  have  a God  and  a neighbor.  A 
logical  requisite  is  at  work! 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  we  must  put  these 
things  together,  not  as  \erygma  and 
didache  alone,  but  as  the  same  thing 
being  said  and  thought,  and  also  then 
being  lived  and  exemplified.  Scripture 
is  also  profitable,  as  Paul  says,  for  train- 
ing in  righteousness;  and  we  have  to 
do  not  only  with  godly  talk  alone,  but 
also  with  godly  lives.  Christianity  is  not 
morals  alone  nor  doctrine;  it  is  both. 
The  issue  in  our  time  is  once  more  that 
we  are  so  uncertain  of  what  we  ought 
to  do  and  to  be.  Merely  to  voice  such 
uncertainty  is  to  put  us  in  tune  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  but  not  in  accord  with 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  remarks  to 
Timothy  nor  with  most  moral  sages 
through  Christian  history.  Once  more 
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it  looks  as  though  we  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  By  ever- 
lastingly framing  moral  concerns  in 
such  large  terms,  that  cover  all  of  man- 
kind, all  of  the  poor,  the  “Third 
World,”  the  lower  classes,  the  econom- 
ically disinherited,  etc.,  we  have  also 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  find  the 
right  and  ineluctable  moral  good. 
When  we  think  so  abstractly  and  with 
such  generality,  our  thought  has  to  be- 
gin to  rove  sedulously  over  large 
stretches  of  circumstances  over  which 
we  have  neither  firsthand  acquaintance 
nor  competence  to  effect  change.  Then 
a new  kind  of  skepticism  begins  to  grow 
up,  for  our  moral  enthusiasm  begins  to 
founder  in  the  sheer  grandeur  of  pos- 
sibilities and  the  multitude  of  shortcom- 
ings. 

Much  of  this  is  due  to  a neglect  of 
matters  that  lie  close  at  hand.  The 
Scriptures  warn  us  repeatedly  about  the 
qualities  of  our  own  hearts,  and  al- 
most every  page  of  the  New  Testament 
is  plainly  admonitory  on  issues  that  are 
always  with  us.  We  need  strengthening 
of  the  inner  life,  and  we  need  desperate- 
ly to  find  that  God  who  is  also  the  very 
logos  and  logic  of  our  lives.  But  trying 
to  infer  that  logic  from  the  moral  suc- 
cesses or  failures  of  the  world  as  a whole 
is  a snare.  Mostly  we  need  plain  virtues 
and  we  need  them  always.  We  can  no 
more  choose  to  be  intemperate  and 
rapacious  in  daily  life  than  we  can 
choose  to  be  crippled  or  in  ill-health.  It 
is  an  egregious  error  to  hold  that  all 
morals  are  subjective  or  only  a matter 
of  being  conditioned.  We  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  kind  of  understanding  if 
we  should  choose  to  be  cowardly.  And 
the  person  who  lapses  into  despair  and 
who  loses  all  notion  of  anything  mat- 
tering is  certainly  in  need  of  hope.  By 


the  same  token,  hope,  courage  and 
temperance  belong  to  the  very  marrow 
of  our  humanity,  and  we  are  not  free 
to  eschew  them.  Christianity  brings  all 
of  these  to  us  in  its  own  terms  and 
media. 

We  are  subject  to  all  kinds  of  tempta- 
tions and  lapses  here.  The  deceptions  of 
which  the  Scripture  speaks  exact  a ter- 
rible price.  After  a while,  if  we  pursue 
wealth  alone  and  possess  a big  part  of 
the  world,  we  are  losers  anyway;  for 
to  gain  the  world  and  to  lose  the  Savior 
is  no  bargain.  But  the  person  who 
knows  the  logos  and  who  allows  God 
to  rule  within,  that  person  has  every- 
thing. The  rule  of  God  in  our  lives  is 
not  utterly  contemptuous  of  what  we 
are;  once  again,  it  is  as  if  God  really 
made  us  for  righteousness,  being  kind, 
temperate  and  even  wise  therein.  Be- 
sides, because  God  himself  is  love,  when 
love  begins  to  rule  in  our  lives,  our 
daily  tasks  become  more  plausible,  and 
our  responsibilities  become  something 
of  a joy.  We  do,  then,  seem  to  come  into 
our  own.  It  is  as  if  we  come  to  ourselves 
too.  It  is  as  if  becoming  a Christian  is 
like  a second  birth  into  a reality  and  a 
mode  of  life  that  is  satisfying  and  deep- 
ly sensible. 

The  New  Testament  is  full  of  virtue- 
talk.  But  we  are  invariably  policy-ori- 
ented and  tend  to  couch  our  moral  con- 
cerns in  these  larger  contexts.  However, 
the  two  ought  not  to  be  contraries.  Sure- 
ly, we  have  to  begin,  again,  with  vir- 
tues. Not  only  is  it  Scriptural,  but  it 
is  humanly  necessary.  A just  life  is 
worth  wanting,  and  the  wisdom  of  life 
is  still  the  jewel  we  all  seek.  Besides 
all  of  this,  our  very  happiness  is  in- 
volved. A terrible  penalty  we  all  pay 
for  moral  dissoluteness  is  the  anxiety 
that  offers  no  surcease  and  the  remorse 
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that  has  no  cessation.  And  despair 
grows  in  us  when  we  have  no  criteria 
for  anything  and  no  certainties  by 
which  to  live.  It  is  a mistake  to  think 
that  Christian  sureties  lie  only  in  dog- 
mas and  beliefs,  for  these,  too,  can  be 
subjected  to  our  doubting  spirits.  The 
point  is  that  we  begin  to  lose  everything 
once  our  own  lives  are  disordered,  and 
what  certainties  we  finally  gain  are 
laid  down  for  us  also  by  the  quality  of 
life  we  lead. 

We  can  say  an  even  stronger  thing, 
namely,  that  the  virtues  are  the  highest 
proof  of  understanding,  especially  in 
matters  of  faith.  Thus  the  person  who 
evinces  no  compassion  surely  has  not 
understood  what  Christian  love  is  all 
about.  No  theological  suavity  on  the 
concepts  of  agape  and  eras  will  ever 
substitute  for  the  instance  of  loving 
one’s  neighbor.  Contrariwise,  so  great  is 
the  requisite  of  human  integrity  and  so 
clear  the  unity  of  personality  itself  that 
a vice  can  often  be  seen,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
long  ago  noted,  to  be  “a  natural  con- 
sequence of  narrow  thoughts,  that  it 
begins  in  mistake  and  ends  in  igno- 
miny.” Someone  who  is  versed  in  theol- 
ogy can  easily  become  impressed  with 
thoughts  of  God  and  yet  be  a hapless 
spectator  to  the  thousand  vexations 
which  ebb  away  his  or  her  happiness. 
Yet  the  virtues,  even  simple  ones  like 
kindness  and  mercy,  in  addition  to  the 
more  comprehensive  ones  like  temper- 
ance and  charity,  are  part  of  the  dex- 
terity of  conduct  and  readiness  for  odd 
circumstances  that  promise  both  sense 
and  happiness.  Thus  the  virtues  and 
thoughts  are  intertwined;  and  the  com- 
plete teaching  of  Christianity  can  never 
neglect  one  without  the  other.  Yet  we 
must  also  remark  that  the  common- 
sensical  and  straight-forward  admoni- 


tory passages  of  Jesus  and  then  of  the 
later  New  Testament  writers  can  be, 
and  were,  assimilated  by  deeds  of  obedi- 
ence. The  consequences  of  obedience 
may  not  always  be  what  passes  as  mod- 
ern theological  understanding,  but  sure- 
ly it  must  make  for  a life  of  which  one 
is  unashamed  and  which  makes  for  dig- 
nity and  intelligibility. 

Ill 

But  another  kind  of  sense  has  to  be 
made,  namely,  emotional  sense.  And 
this  is,  for  some  of  us,  the  hardest  of 
all  to  effect.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  lives 
of  great  Christians  show  us  people  who 
are  living  at  full  stretch  and  are  re- 
sponding under  the  satisfying  stress  of 
intensely  felt  emotions.  By  the  same 
token,  persons  who  are  at  the  very 
nadir  of  human  misery,  who  sink  into 
the  lethargy  of  hopelessness  and  despair, 
are  also  therewith  incapable  of  coping 
with  the  world.  Then  everything  begins 
to  lose  its  sense  and  despair  becomes  a 
sickness  unto  a death  that  one  is  unable 
to  die.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  world  pokes 
its  fingers  into  our  souls,  sometimes 
with  failures,  with  pain,  with  tragedy, 
and  even  with  a host  of  temptations. 
Unless  there  is  something  real  and  un- 
equivocal there,  something  compacted 
and  genuine,  our  lives  are  rent  in  twain. 
But  if  deep  grief  is  there,  even  jealousy, 
pity,  shame,  remorse,  anger,  there  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  of  a response  and 
a life  can  go  on.  We  need  emotions — 
and  the  right  ones — as  much  as  we  need 
thoughts  and  deeds. 

Surely  we  are  fools  if  we  do  not  fear 
great  dangers.  To  know  a dire  peril 
without  apprehension  is  surely  not  to 
know  it.  It  is  not  as  if  the  fear  were 
optional;  instead  the  fear  belongs  to  a 
risky  situation  as  unequivocally  as  the 
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thought  itself.  More  than  this,  though, 
is  the  very  character  of  our  common 
life  itself.  As  we  know  full  well,  every- 
thing passes  away,  and  our  daily  tasks 
are  threatened  by  failure,  miscalcula- 
tion and  utter  destruction.  Thus,  to  miss 
this  hazardous  character  of  life  is  to 
miss  reality  itself. 

But  there  are  several  ways  to  take  in 
this  feature  of  the  world.  One  would  be 
to  say  that  “all  is  in  flux”  or  “every- 
thing changes”  and  exult  in  the  ad  hoc 
theory.  A better  way  certainly  would  be 
to  develop  that  emotion  of  fear  in  such 
a way  that  your  life  itself  would  evince 
a wariness,  a kind  of  consideration,  that 
would  be  a constant  feature  of  one’s  be- 
havior. A character  trait  would  be  more 
appropriate  than  a saying.  Then  one 
would  not  need  to  talk  about  life  in  gen- 
eral, but  one’s  mode  of  taking  in  the 
way  of  things  would  be  the  measure  of 
one’s  competence.  Besides,  the  Scripture 
already  notes  for  us  (if  we  have  not) 
that  we  are  dust,  that  tomorrow  we  die, 
that  everything  changes;  but  it  would 
be  a strange  response  to  those  sayings 
only  to  repeat  them.  Rather,  we  now 
begin  to  be  careful  about  ourselves,  we 
no  longer  live  randomly,  we  are  emo- 
tionally prepared  for  anything  that 
transpires. 

Even  the  belief  in  God  is  rather  silly 
if  it  is  only  in  one’s  mouth  or  is  a mat- 
ter of  assenting  to  proofs  for  his  exist- 
ence. For  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  un- 
doubtedly, at  least,  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  And  that  might  be  understood 
better  if  we  have  some  clarity  about  who 
and  what  God  is.  Certainly  we  must 
please  him  if  he  is  holy  and  a loving 
heavenly  Father.  With  God  there  is  no 
pleasing  just  once  a year  or  when  it  suits 
us.  His  presence  makes  a kind  of  de- 
mand that  calls  always  for  the  best. 


Therefore,  we  have  to  remember  him 
and  seek  him  with  all  our  hearts.  Then 
we  can  see  that  the  fear  of  God  is 
not  paralyzing  nor  debilitating.  It  is  not 
a case  of  fright.  It  would,  rather,  add 
zest  to  one’s  life  and  make  every  mo- 
ment count.  One  could  imagine,  by 
way  of  contrast,  how  dull  it  would  be 
if  our  life  were  not  momentous  like 
that.  In  this  very  respect,  our  Christian 
faith  pushes  us  to  living  under  a re- 
quirement, and  failure  begins  to  mount 
up  after  a while. 

There  is  such  a thing,  thus,  as  making 
sense  emotionally.  The  person  who  be- 
lieves that  the  earth  is  round  yet  is 
afraid -of  falling  off  the  horizon  is  not 
making  sense.  Our  biblical  religion  is 
not  just  a pleasant  exploitation  of  a pos- 
sibility; it  is  the  truth  for  everyone  in 
turn.  But,  more  than  this  it  suggests 
that  living  without  hope,  without  char- 
ity, without  shame  about  oneself,  with- 
out grief,  and  certainly  without  fear  of 
the  Lord,  is  to  condemn  oneself  to  a 
vain  and  fatuous  life.  Contrariwise,  to 
live  in  constant  anxiety,  in  dread  of  the 
future,  in  despair  over  oneself,  and  with 
no  contentment  and  happiness  is  the 
kind  of  emotional  senselessness  that 
worldliness  is  sure  to  bring.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  then  true  that  any  kind  of 
shame,  fear  and  hope  will  do.  Just  as 
there  are  right  thoughts  and  wrong 
ones,  so  there  are  right  emotions  and 
wrong  ones.  Here  we  have  canons  and 
rules  as  we  do  everywhere  else  on  im- 
portant human  matters. 

Therefore,  emotions  are  not  arbitrary 
and  chancy,  nor  are  they  only  subjective 
as  is  so  often  jeeringly  said.  For  believ- 
ing in  God  is,  by  the  very  logic  and 
substance  of  the  term,  “God,”  expected 
to  loosen  one’s  grip  on  the  world  of 
things  around  us.  Maybe  then  one 
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would  not  be  so  inclined  to  lay  up 
treasures  on  earth  where  moth  and 
rust  get  at  them;  maybe  one’s  anxieties 
and  fears  would  be  a little  different  too, 
if  one’s  relationship  to  worldly  things 
were  so  violently  changed.  Instead  of  a 
frantic  and  histrionic  search  for  security 
and  fame,  one  might  accept  misfortune, 
anonymity  and  one’s  low  estate  with  a 
shrug  and  feelings  of  equanimity.  An- 
ger about  the  injustices  suffered  by  one- 
self might  well  disappear  in  favor  of  re- 
gard for  the  hurt  suffered  by  others. 
For  believing  in  God  would  lessen  anx- 
iety, increase  hope,  and  give  one  all 
kinds  of  reasons  for  loving  people 
around  you.  In  fact  so  much  is  this  the 
case  that  we  can  say  finally  that  to  be- 
lieve in  God  is  to  hope  in  him,  just  as 
much  as  to  shudder  at  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  is  to  acknowledge  its  danger. 
Part  of  what  is  meant,  then,  by  religious 
understanding  and  by  a person  being 
“deep,”  is  that  one’s  response  is  poly- 
morphic and  not  singular.  For  to  know 
God  truly  is,  consequently,  having  an 
awe  and  regard  about  what  one  makes 
of  oneself  and  never  sliding  into  utter 
carelessness,  but  also  for  having  a hope 
that  his  righteousness  is  forgiving  and 
merciful,  both  just  and  yet  redeeming 
of  one’s  life  and  future.  All  kinds  of 
new  emotions  are  then  in  order. 

There  have  been  both  adherents  and 
critics  of  Christianity  who  have  said 
that  the  emotional  life  of  Christians 
would  be  episodic,  fortuitous  and  rad- 
ically incoherent.  Surely  this  is  not  so. 
Rather  it  is  the  claim  of  Christians  that 
the  emotional  life  of  those  of  us  who 
are  worldlings  is  very  likely  to  be  full 
of  ups  and  downs,  racked  with  crises, 
and  almost  as  inexplicable  as  the  world 
around  is  much  of  the  time.  Further- 
more, our  emotions,  moods  and  feelings 


are  usually  such  that  being  alone,  we 
become  lonely;  ill  we  become  despond- 
ent; in  peril,  afraid;  lowly,  despondent; 
defeated,  hopeless  and  soon  in  despair. 
After  a bit,  a certain  logic  of  the  world 
envelops  all  of  us;  and  loneliness,  de- 
spondency, fear,  and  despair  cast  out 
all  happiness.  It  is  as  if  the  world  teaches 
us  rubrics,  and  custom  and  chance  com- 
bine to  lower  expectations  and  to  mod- 
ify our  grandeur.  There  is,  in  contrast, 
another  kind  of  logic  of  the  emotions 
being  proposed  by  the  Christian  train- 
ing. We  are,  once  more,  made  capable 
of  happiness,  but  only  when  the  inter- 
vening variable  becomes  God.  For  then 
we  can  endure  pain,  illness,  loneliness, 
defeat,  without  their  usual  concomi- 
tant emotions.  It  is  as  if  we  can  even- 
tually learn  to  rejoice  in  suffering  and 
even  to  think  that  death  and  grave  have 
no  victory  whatsoever. 

Rather  than  incoherence,  then,  we 
have  a new  pattern  of  emotional  sense 
altogether.  Believing  in  God,  in  short, 
is  an  extraordinary  radical  matter;  and 
it  is  not  analogous  to  much  else  that  we 
believe  in.  From  what  has  been  said  al- 
ready we  can  note  that  what  constitutes 
virtues  and  what  we  are  going  to  call 
vices  will  certainly  reflect  the  belief  in 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and 
the  Lx)rd,  Jesus  Christ.  Some  old  things 
said  by  Aristotle  and  Plato  might  well 
be  included,  but  some  new  things  are 
surely  added.  So  the  vices  and  virtues 
are  not  whimsical  and  capricious;  but 
then  neither  are  the  emotions  irrational, 
nor  do  they  only  root  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  individual.  What  we  mean 
by  saying  that  Christianity  is  sense- 
making is  that  the  faith  itself  sets 
boundaries  to  our  life.  It  proposes  and 
constitutes  a novel  logic  for  our  lives 
within  which  new  possibilities  are  de- 
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fined,  new  judgments  about  our  worth 
being  made,  new  proposals  for  conduct 
suggested,  unheard  of  discernments 
about  what  is  real  and  what  is  worthy, 
and,  in  addition,  a wholly  different  con- 
ception of  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  human  spirit.  No  wonder,  that  the 
sense-making  is  intellectual,  moral  and 
emotional. 

But  our  human  personalities  are  also 
a synthesis  of  what  can  be  otherwise 
discrepant  factors.  We  have  to  put  to- 
gether thoughts,  emotions,  and  behav- 
ior and  make  a viable  life  for  ourselves. 
This  being  the  requirement  it  is  tempt- 
ing to  believe  that  the  synthesis  could 
be  effected  from  within.  Then  theories 
of  the  incumbency  of  duty  and  obliga- 
tion, of  the  magnificence  of  rationality, 
of  the  siren  call  of  a lasting  pleasure — 
these  and  more  might  tempt  us.  All 
have  their  rationales  and  a host  of  stra- 
tegical steps  to  suggest.  It  is  enticing 
to  attempt  an  argument  that  will  van- 
quish all  of  these  and  leave  Christianity 
standing  alone.  But  finally  on  such 
fundamental  matters,  we  are  at  an  end 
with  arguments.  Persuasion  has  to  take 
over.  All  who  wish  to  be  forgiven  and 
who  want  vindicated  lives  of  eternal 
blessedness,  these  may  come.  If  a dis- 
cord within  personality  is  thus  being 


spoken  to  at  all,  perhaps  one  will  dis- 
cover that  a new  logic  is  being  put 
forth.  It  is  something  like  a system,  but 
perhaps  more  like  an  aggregate,  except 
that  the  requirements  of  faithfulness 
begin  to  envelop  us  whether  we  start 
with  emotions,  virtues  or  beliefs.  Soon 
they  require  each  other. 

Then,  and  then  only,  one  begins  to 
see  that  the  Christian  story  is  like  a 
new  element  and  a new  context,  in 
which  new  emotions,  volitions, 
thoughts,  and  deeds,  take  on  a life. 
Thereafter,  new  connections  are  estab- 
lished, new  arguments  get  rooted,  and 
strategies  and  tactics  can  now  abound. 
This  is  why  a new  coherence,  even  a 
new  mind  in  you,  is  being  proposed, 
a new  outlook  and  way  to  take  our 
common  life. 

It  would  be  an  absurdity  to  assume 
that  all  of  this  is  said  only  to  do  justice 
to  human  weakness,  faithlessness,  and 
shallow  reflection.  On  the  contrary,  this 
is  to  remark  both  on  the  way  it  is  with 
human  beings,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  way  it  is  with  God  among  us,  on 
the  other.  The  fact  that  they  fit  is  the 
sesame  of  God’s  grace  as  well  as  the 
condition  for  our  hope  and  our  hap- 
piness. 
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OXE  of  the  most  crucial  chapters  in 
the  history  of  humanity’s  ascent  is 
the  beginning  of  this  nation  under  God. 
Braving  the  perils  of  their  journey,  our 
Founding  Fathers,  aware  of  a sense  of 
purpose  and  divine  aid,  were  endued 
with  what  virtually  was  the  persever- 
ance of  the  saints. 

This  Day  of  Remembrance  sets  us  all 
a challenge  to  recall  the  self-reliance  and 
vision  that  inspired  those  pioneers  who 
braved  the  wilderness  and  launched 
the  republic.  Their  legacy  steadily  keeps 
us  on  an  even  keel.  Let  this  thought  be 
the  point  of  entry:  George  Washington 
won  brilliant  victories  at  Trenton, 
Princeton,  and  Yorktown,  but  what 
made  him  Father  of  his  Country  was 
the  fact  that  he  won  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Behind  the  careers  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  presidents  of  these  United 
States  we  discern  an  amazing  conscious- 
ness of  destiny.  As  a picturesque  illus- 
tration take  a new  look  at  the  published 
correspondence  between  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson : consider  the  way 
the  material  reflects  their  quality  of  life 
and  the  caliber  of  men  they  were. 

On  May  i,  1804,  Jefferson  lived  up  to 
the  basic  article  of  his  faith,  namely,  an 
appreciation  of  Christ’s  teaching  on 
benevolence.  To  a group  of  sisters  in 


New  Orleans  he  wrote:  “I  have  re- 
ceived, holy  sisters,  the  letter  you  have 
written  me  wherein  you  express  anxiety 
for  the  property  vested  in  your  institu- 
tion by  the  former  government  of  Loui- 
siana. The  principles  of  the  Constitution 
and  Government  of  the  United  States 
are  a sure  guarantee  to  you  that  your 
property  will  be  preserved  to  you  sacred 
and  inviolate  and  that  your  institution 
will  be  permitted  to  govern  itself  ac- 
cording to  its  own  voluntary  rules  with- 
out interference  from  the  civil  author- 
ity. 

In  the  same  frame  of  reference,  con- 
sider the  continuity  between  this 
nation’s  makers  and  the  old,  old  story 
as  far  back  as  St.  Augustine  and  eventu- 
ally in  the  religious  thought  and  prac- 
tice of  John  Calvin.  Augustine  believed 
God  bestowed  upon  the  elect  not  just 
an  initial  call  to  be  baptized  but  also 
the  gift  of  effective  perseverance.  John 
Calvin  in  turn  retold  the  good  news: 
the  elect  can  be  certain  God  would 
never  allow  them  to  fall  from  grace. 

For  us,  heirs  of  the  Fathers  and  Re- 
formers, certainty  of  perseverance  and 
predestination  evokes  an  exercise  of  re- 
ponsibility,  self-exertion,  and  prayerful 
submission  (but  never  anything  like  a 
fatalistic  resignation!) — always  abound- 
ing in  contrition  and  allegiance  to  the 
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sovereign  will  of  God — a fidelity  of 
purpose,  confirmed  in  a decision  to  serve 
to  the  end  ever  remembering  his  bounti- 
ful mercy  upon  us. 

Such  a motif  recurs  not  infrequently 
in  creations  of  our  best  minds.  William 
James,  whose  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience  adorned  early  twentieth-cen- 
tury literature,  wrote  also  a celebrated 
essay,  “The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War.” 
Last  month.  President  Carter  drew 
upon  this  ever  timely  theme  in  a mov- 
ing pronouncement  on  the  energy  crisis. 

Tremendous  power  is  granted  the 
Christian  facing  perils  of  the  journey. 
The  crux  of  it  is  behind  the  words  of 
our  text  addressed  by  the  risen  Lord  to 
Peter  in  behalf  of  John:  “If  I will  that 
he  tarry  till  I come  what  is  that  to  thee, 
follow  me"  (John  21:22).  Such  is  our 
point  of  vantage. 

Obviously,  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
severance of  the  saints  is  memorable 
since  it  enshrines  a secret  of  power  and 
dynamic  strategy.  We  are  being  used 
by  an  idea  whose  hour  has  struck. 
There  is  a wide  variance  between  the 
apostolate  of  Peter  and  the  contempla- 
tive lifestyle  of  John.  Nevertheless,  the 
power  and  spirit  that  illumined  them 
both  are  available  to  everyone  who  be- 
lieves and  earnestly  endeavors  to  follow. 

I 

Let  us  say,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
that  remembrance  claims  a nerve  center 
in  the  local  congregation  where  the 
mighty  acts  of  God  are  performed.  Jesus 
himself  set  the  pace  at  Nazareth  where, 
reproducing  Isaiah’s  words,  he  initiated 
the  kjsrygma  “The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,”  he  began  then  concluded 
with  the  imperative  “to  preach  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord.” 

In  his  new  book.  The  Church  in  the 


Power  of  the  Spirit,  Jurgen  Moltmann 
defined  the  church  as  the  present  reali- 
zation of  the  remembrance  and  hope  of 
Christ.  Of  old,  Joel  has  phrased  this 
holy  transaction  between  God  and  his 
elect  in  an  unforgettable  manner:  “I 
will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh 
and  your  sons  and  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams  and  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions.” 

Sergius  Bulgakov,  that  eminent  theo- 
logian of  the  Russian  Church,  saw 
Pentecost  as  the  penetration  of  the 
church  by  wisdom.  The  tongues  of  fire 
that  descended  upon  the  world  at  Pente- 
cost remain  with  us  and  Christians  live 
by  the  active  power  of  Pentecost  as  we 
abide  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Sacre- 
ments,  prayers,  and  holy  rites  are  mani- 
festations of  Pentecostal  tongues  of  fire 
abiding  in  the  world  and  calculated  to 
foil  every  peril  of  the  journey. 

So  the  church  calendar  in  the  local 
congregation  is  no  mere  adjunct  to  so- 
cial structure  and  behavorial  settings  but 
a sequence  of  devotional  vigil  and  con- 
secrated remembrance.  The  entire  sce- 
nario is  etched  around  the  Cross:  the 
Tree  of  Christmas  jubilation  points  to 
the  encounter  between  good  and  evil, 
the  latter  at  last  worsted  in  the  libera- 
tion of  Easter  in  a song  of  Resurrection 
every  Sunday. 

II 

Secondly,  remembrance  enables  the 
people  of  God  to  see  the  world  whole. 
Remembrance  confronts  loss  of  a be- 
loved wife  and  creates  in  the  name 
of  a mighty  emperor  India’s  fabled 
mausoleum  at  Agra,  the  Taj  Mahal;  it 
faces  the  fall  of  comrades  at  arms  and 
erects  Napoleon’s  Arc  de  Triomphe  in 
Paris.  In  China,  it  takes  ancestor  wor- 
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ship  seriously  and  shapes  the  bedrock 
of  a remarkable  civilization’s  traditional 
religion.  In  India,  again,  remembrance 
finds  a focus  in  a mandala — a symbol 
designed  as  a circle  or  diagram,  made  of 
stone,  metal,  or  paper,  where  figures  of 
seers,  kings  and  cjueens,  emblems  of 
sacred  texts,  and  mementos  of  histori- 
cal events  are  telescoped.  Ethnographers 
read  what  art  and  archeology  have 
brought  to  light  of  ancient  Egypt’s  re- 
mains as  a running  commentary  on  the 
sting  of  death  and  incidentally  derive 
insights  into  possible  origins  of  man’s 
religions. 

There  is  more,  much  more,  yet. 
Closer  to  home  we  happen  upon  a 
site  of  remembrance  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames  in  London’s  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. There  a highly  sophisticated  cul- 
ture begins  to  reckon  with  records  of  its 
own  statesmen,  kings,  and  queens  as 
well  as  poets  and  scientists  as  its  people 
seek  higher  levels  of  edification. 

Remembrance  lifts  the  prophet’s  eyes 
to  the  hills:  “How  beautiful  on  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  and  publisheth 
peace.”  The  epitome  on  New  Testa- 
ment religion  is  a note  of  deliverance. 
“Behold,  I make  all  things  new.”  The 
true  lesson  holds:  In  pain  and  sorrow, 
along  every  trail  of  the  journey,  royal 
highroads  of  God’s  power  open  up. 
“Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,”  are 
the  words  of  a Savior  who  at  the  Com- 
munion Table  offers  us  comfort,  rec- 
onciliation, and  forgiveness. 

Ill 

Thirdly,  remembrance  designs  man- 
sions of  enlightenment  and  beatitude 
that  overpower  perils  of  the  journey. 
The  special  therapy  of  a cosmic  Christ 
transforms  depressing  days  through  the 


wonder  of  a healing  experience  wrought 
in  spiritual  and  physical  renewal.  Be- 
yond the  clarity  of  science  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  philosophy  arises  an  or- 
der of  mystery  described  by  Rudolf 
Otto  as  tremendous  and  fascinating — 
mysterium  tremendum  et  jascinans. 

Paul  offers  us  a more  intriguing  for- 
mulation: “Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.” 
To  the  ailing  apostle  this  mystery  of  en- 
lightenment and  healing  triggered 
something  dramatically  positive:  “To 
keep  me  from  being  elated  by  the 
abundance  of  revelation,  a thorn  was 
given  me  in  the  flesh.  Three  times  I 
besought  the  Lord  about  this  but  he  said 
to  me,  my  grace  is  sufficient  unto  thee, 
for  my  power  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness.” 

Reinhold  Niebuhr,  no  stranger  to 
physical  ill-health,  read  the  mystery  of 
Christ  under  Paul’s  tripartite  rubric  of 
hope,  faith,  love.  “Nothing  that  is  worth 
doing  can  be  achieved  in  a lifetime; 
therefore  we  must  be  saved  by  hope. 
Nothing  which  is  true,  good,  and  beau- 
tiful makes  complete  sense  in  any  im- 
mediate context  of  history;  therefore 
we  are  saved  by  faith.  Nothing  we  do, 
however  virtuous,  can  be  accomplished 
alone;  therefore  we  must  be  saved  by 
love.” 

IV 

Getting  it  all  together,  we  might  say, 
fourthly,  deep  in  December  try  to  re- 
member, and  follow!  Teresa  of  Avila 
(1515-1582),  a Spanish  nun  and  mystic, 
ran  away  from  home  as  a mere  child  of 
seven  seeking  martyrdom  among  the 
Moors.  Her  finest  contribution  to  our 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  The  Interior 
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Castle,  a book  of  guidelines  through 
the  abodes  of  the  human  soul  until  one 
reaches  the  innermost  chamber,  dwell- 
ing place  of  God. 

Teresa  wrote:  “Pay  no  heed  to  anyone 
who  tries  to  frighten  you  or  to  depict 
to  you  the  perils  of  the  way.”  She  went 
on:  what  a strange  idea  that  one  could 
ever  expect  to  travel  a road  infested  by 
thieves  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some 
great  treasure  without  running  into 
danger.  The  treasure  is  the  thing  and  it 
is  worth  any  effort  or  risk. 

John  of  the  Cross  went  along  with 
all  this.  The  thieves  are  always  there. 
It  would  be  unrealistic  to  overlook  them 
on  one’s  journey  toward  wisdom:  the 
act  of  power  resides  in  prayer  and  leads 
to  the  mountaintop  of  enlightenment  in 
the  perseverance  of  those  who  follow 
the  Master  all  the  way  through. 

As  I look  back  over  the  years  spent 
on  or  near  this  historic  campus,  I have 
many  recollections  centering  in  an 
awareness  of  God’s  presence.  I began  as 
a Princeton  doctoral  student  enamored 
unto  ecstasy  by  world-renowned  teach- 
er/scholars engaged  in  a quest  for  the 
truth  and  dedicated  to  the  enterprise  of 
pushing  back  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge. 

It  was  a distinct  privilege  at  the  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study  to  receive 
advice  from  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  di- 
rector and  founder.  He  took  pains  to 
show  me  how  an  educator  earns  his 
badge  of  honor;  it  is  by  taking  on  a 
young  spirit,  training  him  or  her  in 
intricacies  of  the  learning  process  of  a 
particular  field  and  then  in  due  course 
placing  the  budding  scholar  in  some 
appropriate  position  within  the  confines 
of  academe. 

Eventually  I was  to  come  under  the 
magnetic  influence  of  John  A.  Mackay. 
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Through  this  Christian  gentleman  and 
prince  of  the  church,  I began  to  perceive 
that  all  learning  and  professional  ex- 
pertise are  ennobled  in  service  of  Christ 
and  his  church. 

Yet  ideally  and  practically  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  students  who  clarified 
my  thinking  and  refreshed  my  soul; 
little  did  they  realize  they  were  my  most 
effective  teachers.  Many  of  them  are 
now  distinguished  alumni  and  I wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  them 
personally  and  corporately  for  all  they 
have  meant  to  me. 

During  the  last  two  decades  we  have 
seen  the  dawn  of  a new  era.  Our  debt 
to  Dr.  James  I.  McCord  is  indeed  colos- 
sal. He  has  infused  a two-dimensional 
enthusiasm  into  Seminary  quality  and 
vitality:  the  one,  in  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence in  theological  education  and  in 
seeking  new  horizons  in  different  fields 
and  disciplines;  the  other,  an  enthusi- 
asm for  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and 
the  mission  of  the  church  in  an  updated 
relevance  to  issues  confronting  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans  and  demands  of 
an  interdependent  modern  world.  We 
honor  the  President  best  as  we  unite 
behind  him  and  support  his  blueprints 
for  further  development  and  advance- 
ment in  years  to  come. 

“In  our  whole  life  melody  the  music 
is  broken  off  here  and  there  by  rests,” 
writes  John  Ruskin,  “and  we  foolishly 
think  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  time. 
God  sends  a time  of  forced  leisure,  a 
time  of  sickness  and  disappointed  plans 
and  pause  in  the  hymns  of  our  lives  and 
we  lament  that  our  voice  must  be  silent 
and  our  part  missing  in  the  music 
which  ever  goes  up  to  the  ear  of  our 
Creator.  Not  without  design  does  God 
write  the  music  of  our  lives.  Be  it  ours 
to  learn  the  time  and  not  be  dismayed 
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at  the  rests.  It  we  look  up  God  will 
beat  the  time  for  us.” 

So  be  it  as  the  perils  of  our  journey 
are  diffused  through  Christlike  trust 
and  joyful  aspiration  in  the  community 
of  the  saints;  and  in  silent  music  as  we 


embark  upon  acts  of  power  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  For  the  God  and  Father 
of  Jesus  Christ  grants  mercy,  grace,  and 
peace  to  all  who  ask  in  the  Redeemer’s 
blessed  name. 


One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Fifth  Annual 
Commencement 

JUNE  1,  1977 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS 

James  Michael  Burns 

A.B.  AZUSA  PACIFIC  COLLEGE,  1975 

Japheth  Evans  Dodds 

UNITED  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  'WEST  INDIES,  I 97  I 

Pamela  Anne  Gonder 

A.B.  KEAN  COLLEGE,  NEW  JERSEY,  I 973 

Susan  Bradford  Gould 

A.B.  URSINUS  COLLEGE,  I 973 

M.DIV.  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  I976 

Mary  Jeanette  Hoover 

A.B.  MCPHERSON  COLLEGE,  I 974 

Lloyd  Robert  Lewis 

A. B.  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY,  D.C.,  I 964 

S.T.B.  HARVARD  DIVINITY  SCHOOL,  I 967 

Fraser  Glen  MacHaffie 

B. SC.  UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW,  I 963 

B.D.  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH,  I 97  2 

Luke  Sauder  Martin 

A.B.  EASTERN  MENNONITE  COLLEGE,  I 962 

Gail  Elizabeth  McArthur 

A.B.  BETHANY  COLLEGE,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  1 975 

James  Calvin  Morgan 

A.B.  THOMAS  EDISON  COLLEGE,  I 97  5 

Marjorie  Johanna  Smith 

A. B.  WILFRID  LAURIER  UNIVERSITY,  1 962 

B. R.E.  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY,  1 966 
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Stephen  Allen  Tippett 

A.B.  EASTERN  COLLEGE,  I 969 

M.DIV.  WESTMINSTER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  PENNSYLVANIA, 

1973 

John  Charles  Tuller 

A.B.  ABILENE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE,  1 975 

Luis  Valentine  Veagra 

LATIN  AMERICAN  BIBLICAL  SEMINARY,  COSTA  RICA,  1 954 
UNITED  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  WEST  INDIES,  i960 

Michael  Stephen  Vona 

A.B.  MOUNT  ST.  Mary’s  COLLEGE,  1965  ; 1968 
TH.M.  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  I 97  5 

MASTERS  OF  DIVINITY 

David  Howell  Bailey 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT,  1 974 

Alan  Naseeb  Baroody 

A.B.  WOFFORD  COLLEGE,  I 974 

Allison  Jean  Krahling  Baroody 
A.B.  DUKE  university,  I 974 

Imre  Andrew  Bertalan 

A.B.  RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY,  I 97  I 

Kenneth  Robert  Bickel 

A.B.  Lebanon  Valley  College,  1974 

Kathleen  Diane  Billman 

A.B.  MUSKINGUM  COLLEGE,  I 972 

Wesley  Kenneth  Blair,  III 

A.B.  ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE,  I 974 

Bradford  Keith  Blunt 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO,  I 97  I 

Martin  Edwards  Bolton 

A.B.  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  I 972 

Henry  Nunes  Braga 

BLOOMFIELD  COLLEGE,  1 974 
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Marshall  Jay  Brown 

B.M.  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH,  I 97  I 

John  Edward  Bruington 

A.B.  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY,  I97O 

Gary  Lee  Burdick 

A.B.  POINT  LOMA  COLLEGE,  1974 

John  Bruce  Byers 

A.B.  MILLIKIN  UNIVERSITY,  I 974 

Reid  Schell  Byers,  Jr. 

A. B.  BIRMINGHAM  SOUTHERN  COLLEGE,  I 969 

James  Alexander  Caldwell 

B. S.  DREXEL  UNIVERSITY,  I 95  8 

Jonathan  Sinclair  Carey 

A.B.  BOSTON  COLLEGE,  I 97  3 

David  Livingstone  Harold  Carlisle 

A.B.  HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  I 974 

Jonathan  Tristram  Carlisle 

A. B.  COLGATE  UNIVERSITY,  I 974 

Joyce  Marion  Wicks  Carlisle 

B. S.  BOWLING  GREEN  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  1 973 

Michael  Heywood  Carrier 

B.S.  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY,  I 969 

Rosemary  Catalano 

A.B.  state  university  OF  NEW  YORK  AT  CORTLAND,  I 974 
Kathleen  Julia  Lorie  Clancy-Schwartz 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  I 974 

Thomas  George  Clancy-Schwartz 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  I 973 

Charles  Clinton  Cole 

A.B.  ALBRIGHT  COLLEGE,  I 974 

Bruce  Simmon  Comiskey 

RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY,  I 97  3 


A.B. 
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Joseph  Benjamin  Copper,  Jr. 

A. B.  COLLEGE  OF  WOOSTER,  I974 

Rudolph  Daniels 

B. s.  ST.  Peter’s  college,  new  jersey,  1973 

John  Andrew  Dearman 

A.B.  UNIV'ERSITV  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  I 974 

Malise  Converse  Bloch  de  Bree 

A.B.  VASSAR  COLLEGE,  I 966 

Thomas  Dean  de  Bree 

A.B.  AMHERST  COLLEGE,  I 972 

Douglas  Todd  De  Celle 

A.B.  COLLEGE  OF  WOOSTER,  I 974 

Valerie  Marie  De  Marinis 

A.B.  BROOKLYN  COLLEGE,  1 974 

David  Sheldon  Dempsey 

A. B.  WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFERSON  COLLEGE,  I 97  3 

Frederick  Edward  Depenbrock 

B. s.  LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE,  I 96  I 

M.S.  DREXEL  UNIVERSITY,  1 967 

Leslie  Ann  Depenbrock 

A.B.  TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY,  I 964 

Deborah  Ruth  Dockstader 

A.B.  MERCYHURST  COLLEGE,  1 974 

Paul  Douglas  Eaton 

A.B.  ITHACA  COLLEGE,  I 972 

Gary  Steven  Eller 

A. B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  I 97  2 

Jeffrey  Keith  Erb 

B. s.  RIDER  COLLEGE,  1 974 

Lawrence  White  Farris 

B.s.  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  I97I;  M.S.,  I973 
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Gary  Wayne  Filson 

B.S.  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  I 97  2 

James  Francis  Galuhn 

A.B.  ABILENE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE,  1974 

Royal  Burnham  Garren,  Jr. 

A.B.  COLLEGE  OF  WOOSTER,  I 974 

William  Geiger,  III 

A.B.  WESTERN  MARYLAND  COLLEGE,  1 974 

John  Dorance  Gibbs 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  LA  CROSSE,  1 974 

Stephen  James  Gibson 

A. B.  WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  I 97  3 

Milton  Randall  Gill 

B. S.  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND,  1 973 

Scott  Andrew  Gilmer 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  DELAWARE,  I97O 

Nancy  Joy  Gorsuch 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA,  I 974 

Alison  Bonnie  Halsey 

A.B.  GLASSBORO  STATE  COLLEGE,  I 974 

James  Lee  Hartman 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  FLORIDA,  I 974 

William  Luther  Hathaway 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  I 974 

Richard  Lee  Hemphill 

A. B.  STERLING  COLLEGE,  I97O 

M.A.  WICHITA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  I 972 

James  Charles  Horn 

B. S.  MUSKINGUM  COLLEGE,  I 972 

Horace  King  Houston,  Jr. 

A.B.  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  I 974 
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Roger  Pound  Howard 

A.B.  TUFTS  UNIVERSITY,  I 974 

William  Dean  Howden 

A.B.  MILLIGAN  COLLEGE,  I 973 

David  Michael  Hughes 

A.B.  WAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY,  1974 

William  Walter  Humphreys 

A.B.  DAVIS  AND  ELKINS  COLLEGE,  1 973 

Richard  Ulric  Jelinek 

A.B.  WHEATON  COLLEGE,  ILLINOIS,  I 969 

M.B.A.  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  I 97  I 

Archie  Oliver  Jenkins,  II 

A.B.  WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY,  1 95  8 

Gregory  Alan  Jensen 

A. B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  1 973 

Esther  Elizabeth  Johnson 

B. G.S.  OHIO  UNIVERSITY,  I 973 

Edward  Allen  Kail 

A.B.  LUTHER  COLLEGE,  IOWA,  1 974 

Dennis  George  Keen 

A.B.  west  VIRGINIA  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE,  I 97  I 

Gerishoni  Mwaura  Kirika 

A.B.  CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  HAYWARD,  1 974 

Stephen  Paul  Kliewer 

A.B.  WHITMAN  COLLEGE,  I 97  3 

Jonathan  Beckes  Knight 

A.B.  HEIDELBERG  COLLEGE,  I 972 

Rebecca  Louise  Knight 

A.B.  MACALESTER  COLLEGE,  I 973 

Steven  Ware  Koepke 

A.B.  WAGNER  COLLEGE,  I 974 

Robert  Richard  Kopp 

king’s  college,  PENNSYLVANIA,  1 974 


A.B. 
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John  Robert  Koppitch 

A.B.  MACALESTER  COLLEGE,  1 97 3 

Joyce  Rose  Krajian 

A.B.  LYCOMING  COLLEGE,  I 972 

Charles  Michael  Kuner 

A.B.  SAN  DIEGO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  I 974 

Brian  Joseph  Kutcher 

A. B.  duke  university,  1 973 

Jonathan  Talbot  Lange 

B. S.E.  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY,  I 96  I 

Kathryn  Elizabeth  Keiffer  LeMosy 
B.S.  university  of  ILLINOIS,  I 966 

David  Edward  Lindsay 

B.S.  WAYNE  state  UNIVERSITY,  I 97  I 

M.S.E.  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  1 972 

Edward  Charles  Logelin,  III 

A.B.  DEPAUL  UNIVERSITY,  1 974 

Donald  Jay  Losher 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  TULSA,  I 974 

Laura  Ann  Loving 

A.B.  smith  COLLEGE,  I 973 

Paul  Eric  Luthman 

A.B.  RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY,  I 969 

Mary  Lynne  Marcus 

A.B.  DREW  university,  I 974 

David  Grey  Martinez 

A. B.  BAYLOR  UNIVERSITY,  I 974 

Koshy  Mathews 

B. SC.  UNIVERSITY  OF  KERALA,  I97O 

M.A.  COLUMBIA  BIBLE  COLLEGE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  1 974 

Martha  Karin  Nelson  McAnlis 

A.B.  SOUTHWESTERN  AT  MEMPHIS,  1972 

Lois  Anne  Bohn  McMullen 

A.B.  ALASKA  METHODIST  UNIVERSITY,  1 964 
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John  Thomas  McWilliams 

A.B.  GLASSBORO  STATE  COLLEGE,  1 973 

James  David  Miller 

A.B.  WHEATON  COLLEGE,  ILLINOIS,  I 974 

Jonathan  Edwin  Miller 

A.B.  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CONNECTICUT,  I 97  I 

Lawrence  James  Milner 

A.B.  ASBURY  COLLEGE,  I 974 


David  Martin  Moore 

A.B.  university  OF  RICHMOND,  I972 


Thomas  Lawrence  Mowbray 

B.M.  WESTMINSTER  CHOIR  COLLEGE,  I 969 


Sandra  Lee  Clark  Murphy 

B.S.  MARIETTA  COLLEGE,  I 965 


Sandra  Blackford  Myers 

A.B.  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  1 959 


James  Woodward  Myles,  III 

A.B.  NORTH  CAROLINA  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY,  1 956 


Douglas  Scott  Nau 

A.B.  THIEL  COLLEGE,  I 974 

Betty  Lou  Neel 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  TULSA,  I 957 

M.L.S.  UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA,  I 96 1 


Kim  Lee  Nelson 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  REDLANDS,  I 973 


Richard  Alton  Nyberg,  Jr. 

A.B.  CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  NORTHRIDGE,  1 973 


Michael  John  O’Brien 

A.B.  GETTYSBURG  COLLEGE,  I 97  2 


Rosalie  Virginia  Otters-Hollander 

A.B.  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AT  STONY  BROOK,  I 967 

M.A.  TRINITY  EVANGELICAL  DIVINITY- SCHOOL,  I97I 
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Jackson  C Pettyjohn,  III 

A.B.  RICE  UNIVERSITY,  1 973 

Mark  Henry  Pickett 

A.B.  DUKE  UNIVERSITY,  I 974 

Jonathan  Todd  Pyne 

A.B.  HAMLINE  UNIVERSITY,  1 974 

Bruce  Eugene  Quigley 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  DELAWARE,  1974 

Mildred  Rebecca  Lange  Ranzini 

A.B.  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE,  I 954 
M.A.  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  I960 

David  Allan  Reiter 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  SAN  DIEGO,  1 97  2 

Bruce  Frederick  Rentz 

A. B.  COLLEGE  OF  WOOSTER,  1 972 

Robert  Speer  Rice 

B. F.A.  UNIVERSITY  OF  TULSA,  1 974 

Clark  Carl  Riggins,  Jr. 

A. B.  METROPOLITAN  STATE  COLLEGE,  DENVER,  1 972 

Gary  Daniel  Rindone 

B. S.  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  1 972 

Wendy  Elaine  Roberts 

A.B.  WILLIAM  WOODS  COLLEGE,  1974;  B.S.,  1974 


Thomas  Edward  Robinson 

A.B.  ERSKINE  COLLEGE,  I974 


Kathleen  Gail  McCombe  Rochester 

A.B.  BALDWIN-WALLACE  COLLEGE,  1 974 


Ronald  Cary  Rochester 

A.B.  BALDWIN-WALLACE  COLLEGE,  1 974 


George  Franklin  Rockwell,  Jr. 

A.B.  EISENHOWER  COLLEGE,  1 974 


Donal  Hamilton  Rossire 

ELIZABETHTOWN  COLLEGE,  I 974 


I4I 


A.B. 
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Nancy  Anne  Strandine  Schultz 

B.MUS.  NORTH  PARK  COLLEGE,  I 969 

Robert  Ferguson  Searle 

B.S.  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  I 973 

Sandra  Lee  Larson  Sohn 

A.B.  CARLETON  college,  I 974 

Peter  Wayne  Starr 

A.B.  university  OF  VIRGINIA,  I 97  2 

William  Grier  Starr 

A.B.  WHITMAN  COLLEGE,  I 974 

William  Merritt  Steinbrook,  Jr. 

A.B.  OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  I 97  2 

Stanley  Allen  Steward 

A.B.  POINT  LOMA  COLLEGE,  I 974 

Terrie  Jean  Stine  TeBordo 

A.B.  FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE,  1 974 

Paul  Eugene  Swedlund 

A.B.  HOFSTRA  UNIVERSITY,  I 968 

Nicholas  Edwin  TeBordo 

A.B.  HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  1 974 

William  Austin  Thomas 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  I 974 

David  Martin  Thorp 

A.B.  BOSTON  COLLEGE,  1 974 

Robert  Franklin  Touchton 

A.B.  DAVIDSON  COLLEGE,  I 974 

Paul  Gustav  Watermulder 

A.B.  VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY,  I97O 

Ludwig  Lee  Weaver,  Jr. 

A.B.  ASBURY  college,  I 97  2 

M.A.  WESTERN  KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY,  I 97  5 

Jeffrey  Winston  Webster 

A.B.  SHIPPENSBURG  STATE  COLLEGE,  1 973 
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James  Howard  Wells 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  1 973 

Steve  Ray  Wigall 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  SANTA  CRUZ,  I 97  2 

Benjamin  Evans  Williams 

A.B.  stetson  university,  1 974 

Mary  Ann  Williams 

A. B.  COLLEGE  OF  WOOSTER,  I 973 

Raymond  Freddrick  Williams 

B. S.  CHEYNEY  STATE  COLLEGE,  I 97  I 

Nancy  Elaine  Wright-Saunders 

B.S.  SPRINGFIELD  COLLEGE,  I 97  I 

William  Henry  Yeager 

A.B.  FLORIDA  SOUTHERN  COLLEGE,  I 974 

Steven  Charles  Young 

A.B.  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE,  1 974 


MASTERS  OF  THEOLOGY 

David  Mark  Brown 

A.B.  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  1 97  I 

M.DIV.  EASTERN  BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  1 974 

Livingstone  Komla  Buama 

TH.L.  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  GHANA,  I 973 
A.B.  LAKELAND  COLLEGE,  I 97  6 

John  Robert  Butler 

ST.  FRANCIS  COLLEGE,  BROOKLYN,  1 95  I 
MOUNT  ST.  Mary’s  seminary,  1957 

Stephen  Andrew  Cakouros 

M.A.  COVENANT  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  1 968;  M.DIV.,  1 97  I 

Emeric  John  Carmody 

A.B.  ST.  BONAVENTURE  UNIVERSITY,  1 955 
WHITEFRIAr’s  hall,  D.C.,  1955 
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Ronald  Joseph  Cioffi 

A.B.  ST.  Mary’s  seminary  and  university,  1965;  1969 

M.ED.  IONA  COLLEGE,  1 973 

Milton  J Coalter,  Jr. 

A.B.  DAVIDSON  COLLEGE,  I 97  I 

M.DIV.  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  1 97  5 

Franklyn  David  Dalton 

A. B.  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  TORONTO,  1 968 

M.DIV.  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY,  I 97  I 

Edna  Evans 

B. ED.  state  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  AT  GENESEO,  I 947 

M.A.  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  1 949 

Ralph  Dudley  Fishburn 

A.B.  UNION  COLLEGE,  I 95  I 

TH.M.  ILIFF  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY,  I 95  5 

Elizabeth  Ann  Frykberg 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  DAVIS,  I 97  I 

M.DIV.  FULLER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  1 976 

Yoshinobu  Fukatsu 

A.B.  AOYAMA  GAKUIN  UNIVERSITY,  I97O;  M.A.,  1 972 

John  Vaughan  Gilmore,  Jr. 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER,  I 97  I 

M.DIV.  GORDON-CONWELL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  1 976 

Kim-Chuan  Goh 

A. B.  NATIONAL  CHENGCHI  UNIVERSITY,  I 96  I 

B. D.  TRINITY  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  SINGAPORE,  I 972 

Martin  Leslie  Groves 

TH.M.  university  OF  ST.  ANDREWS,  1 976 

Bruce  Conrad  Hazelwood 

A. B.  EASTERN  COLLEGE,  I960 

B. D.  EASTERN  BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  I 963 

John  Garns  Hershman 

A.B.  EVANGEL  COLLEGE,  I97O 

M.DIV.  GORDON-CONWELL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  I 976 
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Charles  William  Hiscock 

TH.L.  queen’s  college,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  1 965 

A. B.  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  1 972;  B.ED., 

1976 

Jayavanth  Babu  Manuelappa  Jogula 

TH.L.  SERAMPORE  UNIVERSITY,  1 96 1;  B.D.,  1 964 

David  Seidai  Kang 

B. S.  SEOUL  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY,  1 967 

M.DIV.  ERSKINE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  I 975 

Yong  Ju  Kim 

A.B.  KOREA  UNIVERSITY,  I 968 

M.DIV.  PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  SEOUL,  I 97  I 

Young-Ihl  Kim 

A.B.  SEOUL  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY,  1 964 

TH.B.  YONSEI  UNIVERSITY,  I97O 

S.T.M.  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY,  1 972 

Samuel  Frederick  Knupp 

A. B.  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY,  D.C.,  1 973 

M.DIV.  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  1 976 

Attila  Peter  Komlos 

REFORMED  THEOLOGICAL  ACADEMY,  BUDAPEST,  I97O 

Joseph  Jung  Min  Kuo 

TH.B.  TAINAN  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  I 963 

Theodore  Ralph  Lorah,  Jr. 

B. MUS.  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  I 97  I 

M.DIV.  EASTERN  BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  1 974 

Jackson  Anaseli  Malewo 

ASSOCIATION  OF  EAST  AFRICAN  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGES,  1 967 
M.DIV.  LUTHERAN  THEOLOGICAL  SOUTHERN  SEMINARY,  1 975 

Hugh  Anthony  Malone 

OUR  LADY  OF  BENBURB  PRIORY,  IRELAND,  1 965 
ST.  KIERNAn’s  COLLEGE,  IRELAND,  I 97  I 

Henry  Zeitler  McCrary 

A.B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA,  I959;  M.A.,  I968 

M.DIV.  LOUISVILLE  PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  I 975 
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Donald  Edward  McLaughlin 

A.B.  SETON  HALL  UNIVERSITY,  1 963 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  SEMINARY,  NEW  JERSEY,  1 967 

Meseret  Mekonnen 

LENINGRAD  THEOLOGICAL  ACADEMY  AND  SEMINARY,  1 97  5 

David  Ndongo 

TH.B.  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY,  DAGER,  1 968 

TH.L.  PROTESTANT  THEOLOGICAL  FACULTY,  YAOUNDE,  1 973 

Douglass  Paul  Norwood,  Jr. 

A. B.  MORAVIAN  COLLEGE,  I 967 

M.DIV.  MORAVIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  1 973 

Samuel  Pagan-Rosa 

B. S.C.E.  UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  RICO,  1 973 

M.DIV.  EVANGELICAL  SEMINARY,  PUERTO  RICO,  I975 

Cyril  Paul 

TH.L.  UNITED  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  WEST  INDIES,  I97I 

Roger  Paul  Richardson 

A.B.  STERLING  COLLEGE,  I97O 

M.DIV.  PITTSBURGH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  I 973 

Telles  Alvarez  Ritiau 

TH.B.  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  CAVITE,  1 967 

Lowell  Grayson  Roddy 

A.B.  BETHEL  COLLEGE,  TENNESSEE,  I 969 

M.DIV.  MEMPHIS  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  I973 

George  Frederick  Schott,  III 

A. B.  NEWBERRY  COLLEGE,  I 965 

M.DIV.  LUTHERAN  THEOLOGICAL  SOUTHERN  SEMINARY,  1 969 

Samuel  Simon  Simbandumwe 

B. D.  UNION  biblical  SEMINARY,  YEOTMAL,  1 97 5 

Lance  Beresford  Stone 

B.D.  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH,  1975 

Allan  Thomas  Sumerfield 

A.B.  ALBRIGHT  COLLEGE,  I 968 

M.DIV.  MORAVIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  I 97  I 
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Emmanuel  Alipio  Tabelisma 

A. B.  PHILIPPINE  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE,  1 969 

B. D.  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  CAVITE,  1 974 

Virgil  Francis  Thompson,  Jr. 

A. B.  LUTHER  COLLEGE,  IOWA,  I 969 

M.DIV.  LUTHER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  MINNESOTA,  1 973 

Liki  Lokeni  Tiatia 

B. D.  PACIFIC  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  FIJI,  1 974 

Enyi  Ben  Udoh 

TH.L.  UNIVERSITY  OF  GHANA,  1 97  I 
A.B.  RIDER  COLLEGE,  I 976 

John  Lloyd  Vance 

A. B.  BOB  JONES  UNIVERSITY,  1 967 

M.DIV.  COVENANT  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  1 972 

Robert  Martin  Weeks 

B. S.  NEWBERRY  COLLEGE,  I 95  7 

M.DIV.  LUTHERAN  THEOLOGICAL  SOUTHERN  SEMINARY,  I960 

Ralph  Erskine  Wilson,  III 

A.B.  WESTERN  MARYLAND  COLLEGE,  1 968 

M.DIV.  DREW  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY,  I 973 

DOCTORS  OF  MINISTRY 

Thomas  Edgar  Duggan 

A. B.  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY,  1 956 

B. D.  YALE  UNIVERSITY  DIVINITY  SCHOOL,  I 959 

TH.M.  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  1 963 

Robert  Henry  Linders 

A.B.  GETTYSBURG  COLLEGE,  1 964 

M.DIV.  LUTHERAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  PHILADELPHIA, 

1967 

TH.M.  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  I97O 
M.A.T.  MONMOUTH  COLLEGE,  NEW  JERSEY,  1 974 

Robert  Abner  Reighart 

A. B.  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  1 948 

B. D.  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  I95I;  TH.M.,  I958 
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DOCTOR  OF  THEOLOGY 

Alan  Edmond  Lewis 

M.A.  UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS,  I 967 
B.D.  NEW  COLLEGE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH,  1 97  I 
dissertation:  The  Exfeneyice  of  Grace;  The  Problem  of  Sanctifi- 
cation in  C 07itemforary  Systematic  Theology 


DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


Vincent  Offley  Eareckson,  III 

A. B.  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE,  1 966 

B. D.  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  I 969 

dissertation:  The  Glory  to  Be  Revealed  Hereafter ; The  Inter- 

fretation  of  Romans  8:18-2^  and  Its  Place  in  Pauline 
Theology 


Edijece  Martins  Ferreira 

TH.B.  NORTHERN  BRAZIL  PRESBYTERIAN  SEMINARY,  1 96 1 
TH.M.  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  VIRGINIA,  I 967 
dissertation:  Divorce  a?id  Remarriage;  Socio-Religious  Bases  for 
a Proposal  for  a Public  Policy  Change  in  the  Area  of 
Marriage  and  Separation  in  Brazil 


Bruce  David  Forbes 

A.B.  MORNINGSIDE  COLLEGE,  I97O 

TH.M.  PERKINS  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY,  1 973 

dissertation:  Evangelization  and  A cculturation  Among  the  Santee 
Dakota  IndianSy  18^4-1864 


Kenneth  Joseph  Foreman,  Jr. 

B.S.  HAVERFORD  COLLEGE,  I 942 

B.D.  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  VIRGINIA,  1 945 

TH.M.  LOUISVILLE  PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  I 953 
dissertation:  The  Debate  on  the  Administration  of  Missions  Led 
by  James  Henley  Thornwell  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churchy  1829-1861 

Hilario  Molijon  Gomez,  Jr. 

A. B.  SILLIMAN  UNIVERSITY,  I 96  I 

B. D.  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  MANILA,  1 966 

dissertation:  The  Muslim  Filipino  Rebellion:  Meaning  and  Chal- 
lenge to  the  Mission  of  the  Church  in  the  Philippines 
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Robert  Fulton  Hull,  Jr. 

A.B.  MILLIGAN  COLLEGE,  I 965 
M.DIV.  EMMANUEL  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION,  I 97  I 
dissertation:  The  Ejfect  of  Textual  Criticism  on  Some  Recent 
English  Translations  of  the  New  Testament 


Sang  Chang  Park 

B.S.  EWHA  woman’s  UNIVERSITY,  1 962 

A. B.  YONSEI  UNIVERSITY,  1 966 

B. D.  YALE  UNIVERSITY  DIVINITY  SCHOOL,  I97O 

dissertation:  The  Relation  of  the  Imferative  to  the  Indicative  in 
PauEs  Thought ; An  Exegetical  Study  of  Romans  6 

Robert  Peter  Vande  Kappelle 

A.B.  king’s  college,  NEW  YORK,  1 965 
M.A.  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  I 967 

M.DIV.  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  I97O 

dissertation:  Evidence  of  a Jewish  Proselytizing  Tendency  in  the 
Old  Greek  (Seftuagint)  Version  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah;  A Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Jewish  Prose- 
lytism  in  the  Period  of  the  Second  C ommonwealth 


AWARDS 

The  Fellowshif  in  New  Testament 
Esther  Elizabeth  Johnson 

The  Fellowshif  in  History 
Jonathan  Sinclair  Carey 

The  Fellowshif  in  Practical  Theology 
Rosalie  Virginia  Otters-Hollander 


The  Graduate  Study  Fellowshif  for  the  Parish  Ministry 
Michael  Heywood  Carrier 
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Prizes  on  the  Samuel  Robinson  Foundation 


Alan  Naseeb  Baroody 
James  Bibza 


William  Walter  Humphreys 
Gregory  Alan  Jensen 
Laura  Ann  Loving 
Martha  Karin  Nelson  McAnlis 
James  David  Miller 
Jonathan  Edwin  Miller 


Rebecca  Hall  Shirk  Blair 
W ESLEY  Kenneth  Blair,  III 
James  Alexander  Caldwell 
Rosemary  Catalano 


Malise  Converse  Bloch  de  Bree  Peter  Theodore  Nash 


The  David  Hugh  Jones  Pnze 

Ronald  Vincent  Haizlip 

The  Robert  Goodlin  Prize 

Patricia  Hartman  Burch 

T he  Greir-Davies  Prizes  in  Preaching 
First,  Edward  Allen  Kail 
Second,  Robert  Franklin  Touchton 

T he  John  A Ian  Swink  Prize  in  Preaching 

Horace  King  Houston,  Jr. 

T he  Charles  J.  Reller  A biding  Memorial  Fund  A ward 

Edward  Allen  Kail 

The  John  T.  Galloway  Pnze  in  Exfository  Preaching 

Steven  Robert  Garstad 


Thomas  Dean  de  Bree 
Leslie  Ann  Depenbrock 
Gary  Wayne  Filson 
Stephen  James  Gibson 
John  Douglas  Gilmore 
Kim-Chuan  Goh 
Lisa  Anne  Hawkins 


Carol  Ellen  Ripley 
Wendy  Elaine  Roberts 
Daniel  Edmond  Smith 
Emmanuel  Alipio  Tabelisma 
Edward  Nicholas  Van  Gombos 
Benjamin  Evans  Williams 
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The  John  W.  Meister  Award 
Rosemary  Catalano 

The  Friar  Club  Alumni  Award 
Paul  Gustav  Watermulder 

The  John  Finley  McLaren  Pri%e  in  Biblical  Theology 
Wesley  Kenneth  Blair,  III 

The  Archibald  Alexander  Hodge  Prize  in  Systematic  Theology 
Richard  Dole  Leach 

The  E.  L.  Wailes  Memorial  Prize  in  New  T estament 
Lucy  Lyn  Daggett 

The  Mary  Long  Greir  Prizes  in  Sfeech  and  Homiletics 
First,  Stephens  Gilbert  Lytch 
Second,  Charles  Edward  Wright 

The  William  Tennent  Scholarship 
Deborah  Suzanne  Lang 

The  Edward  Howell  Roberts  Scholarship  in  Preaching 
Stephen  Wilson  Myers 

The  Raymond  Irving  Lindquist  Fellowship  in  the  Parish  Ministry 
Donald  Francis  Black 

The  Mary  Long  Greir  Prizes  in  Speech 
First,  Dennis  Rene  Dewey 
Second,  Birda  Jane  Buzan 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Cambridge  Bible  Commentary 
on  the  New  English  Bible.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1976. 

This  series  has  no  connection  with  the  well- 
known  Cambridge  Bible,  which  is  based  on 
the  Revised  Version.  According  to  the  gen- 
eral editors  these  brief  commentaries  make 
modern  Bible  studies  available  to  the  general 
reader  with  attention  to  teachers  and  young 
people. 

I.  The  Boo\  of  'Numbers,  by  John  Sturdy, 
1976.  Pp.  X + 252.  $17.95  (hard  cover); 
$5.95  (paperback). 

The  author  of  this  commentary  is  dean  and 
fellow  of  Conville  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  observes  that  Numbers  follows 
on  well  enough  from  Leviticus,  but  does  not 
lead  us  into  Deuteronomy,  which  he  regards 
as  an  intrusion  in  its  present  position.  He 
notes,  however,  that  we  have  to  leap  ahead 
to  the  final  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  to  find 
the  continuation  of  Numbers.  Although  he 
refers  to  documents  or  strata  of  thought  in 
Numbers,  he  says  it  is  more  sensible  to  think 
in  terms  of  older  material  than  to  segregate 
uncertain  divisions  of  the  text.  Three  maps 
are  included  in  the  work:  Through  the  Wil- 
derness, Moab  and  Ammon,  and  the  Borders 
of  Israel. 

The  writer  correctly  considers  Numbers  as 
a theological  work,  and  in  this  connection  he 
analyzes  the  ideas  of  J and  P and  points  out 
their  contribution  to  O.T.  theology.  He  notes, 
moreover,  that  the  presence  of  God  is  a con- 
tinuous theme  in  the  Bible,  and  that  it  reaches 
its  culmination  in  Rev.  21:1-4.  In  comment- 
ing on  Num.  6:22-27  Sturdy  observes  that 
pronouncing  the  divine  name  over  the  people 
is  effective  as  a blessing,  because  it  indicates 
that  the  people  belong  to  God. 

As  regards  the  enumerations  in  the  book, 
the  commentator  considers  them  artificial.  Al- 
though they  may  represent  a census  from  the 
time  of  David,  he  maintains  that  they  could 
be  earlier  or  later,  or  even  invented  by  the 
Biblical  writer,  who  was  interested  in  the 
cumulative  wholeness  rather  than  in  specific 
totals. 

In  discussing  the  ordeal  undergone  by  a 


woman  suspected  by  her  husband  of  adultery. 
Sturdy  says  that  P assumes  that  the  ordeal 
will  work  by  God’s  providential  intervention, 
and  he  concludes  that  the  woman  would  suf- 
fer no  harm  unless  through  the  effects  of  her 
own  guilty  mind  working  on  her  body.  In 
that  way  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  it.  This  is  a helpful  book  for  the 
pastor  who  does  not  desire  a technical  com- 
mentary on  Numbers. 

2.  The  Second  Boo\  of  Kings,  by  J.  Robin- 
son, 1976.  Pp.  xii  + 256.  $17.95  (hard  cover); 
$6.95  (paperback). 

The  author  of  this  popular  commentary  is 
Canon  of  Canterbury.  The  book  contains  five 
maps,  a chronological  chart  of  the  period, 
and  an  appendix  on  measures,  weights,  and 
coins. 

In  general  the  notes  are  interesting  read- 
ing. In  Chapter  5:17  Canon  Robinson  makes 
a comment  on  the  two  mules’  load  of  earth; 
his  view  is  that  Naaman  wanted  the  ground 
merely  as  a souvenir  of  his  visit  to  Elisha. 

The  author  represents  a theological  ap- 
proach and  concludes  that  the  message  of  the 
book  is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  God 
and  his  dealing  with  his  people.  Robinson 
observes  that  Israel  was  God’s  covenant  peo- 
ple and  that  the  historian  told  a tragedy 
which  resulted  because  of  Israel’s  unwilling- 
ness and  occasional  inability  to  accept  its  voca- 
tion. The  commentator  recognizes  the  priority 
of  worship,  but  he  also  notes  that  it  had  to 
be  acceptable  to  God.  Robinson  asserts  that 
the  people  were  in  a dilemma  such  as  every- 
one committed  to  follow  an  ideal  must  face 
at  some  time  or  other:  to  be  in  the  world,  but 
not  of  the  world.  For  the  minister  or  Sunday 
School  teacher  desiring  a non-technical  and 
brief  commentary  on  II  Kings,  this  is  a good 
book. 

3.  The  Boo\  of  Daniel,  by  Raymond  Ham- 
mer, 1976.  Pp.  xii  + 127.  $11.95  (hard  cover); 
$4.95  (paperback). 

The  author  of  this  commentary  is  lecturer 
in  theology  at  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham. 
The  book  contains  a map  which  locates  the 
lands  represented  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  and 
a chronological  chart  which  in  general  agrees 
with  the  well-known  system  of  dates,  but  in 
some  instances  differs  by  about  a year.  It 
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would  have  been  well  to  identify  the  Ptole- 
mies with  their  familiar  appelatives  instead 
of  merely  numbering  them.  For  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  name  Daniel,  Hammer  gives; 
“God  is  my  judge.”  The  vowel  i,  however, 
may  be  a glide  between  the  two  components 
of  the  name,  and  accordingly  it  may  mean: 
“God  has  judged.”  For  the  variant  spelling 
Danel,  cf.  this  name  in  the  Ras  Shamra  liter- 
ature and  the  kethib  of  Ezekiel  14:14,  20; 
28:3.  The  Daniel  (Danel)  of  Ezekiel  prob- 
ably is  to  be  identified  with  the  one  in  the 
Ugaritic  writings.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  one  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  to  be 
derived  from  that  remote  age. 

The  book  belongs  to  apocalyptic  literature, 
and  Hammer  places  it  in  the  second  century 
B.C.;  the  book  is  probably  to  be  dated  c. 
168  B.C.  The  commentator  has  a brief  sec- 
tion on  “the  puzzle  of  the  languages.”  Ara- 
maic had  become  the  international  language 
of  business  and  diplomacy  (cf.  II  Kings  18:26, 
RSV,  NEB).  Hammer  recognizes  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  two  languages  in  the  book. 
The  question  may  be  raised  why  the  Aramaic 
begins  at  the  proper  place  (Dan.  2:4b).  The 
division  of  the  book  corresponds  roughly  to 
the  limits  of  the  two  languages.  Accordingly 
it  may  be  assumed  that  Chapters  1-6  were 
originally  in  Aramaic  and  7-12  in  Hebrew. 
Then  a redactor  came  along  who  turned 
Chapters  i-2:4a  into  Hebrew  and  the  Hebrew 
of  Chapter  7 into  Aramaic,  thus  binding  the 
two  parts  into  one.  Since  the  book  then  began 
and  ended  in  Hebrew,  it  became  eligible  for 
admission  into  the  canon. 

Hammer  concludes  his  work  with  a brief 
exposition  of  the  message  of  the  book.  He 
correctly  maintains  that  the  Book  of  Daniel 
cannot  be  used  to  predict  the  future  and  that 
its  message  was  basically  directed  to  a con- 
temporary situation.  He  notes  furthermore 
that  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse 
in  the  N.T.  were  written  in  an  age  of  persecu- 
tion. The  commentator  affirms  that  empires 
come  and  go  and  that  God  himself  is  the 
abiding  reality  and  has  a concern  for  the 
world. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel  has  a far-ranging  view  of  history.  The 
sequence  of  world  empires  is  determined  by 
God.  When  their  allotted  span  has  come  to 
an  end,  they  will  be  overthrown  by  the  King- 
dom of  God.  The  unknown  author  of  the 


Book  of  Daniel,  by  setting  himself  back  into 
the  era  of  Daniel  as  his  point  of  observation, 
sees  the  whole  panorama  of  history  in  its  true 
perspective.  In  other  words,  the  Book  of 
Daniel  is  important  for  the  study  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  history.  For  the  pastor  and  teacher 
of  the  Bible  this  brief  commentary  is  a good 
non-technical  guide  for  the  study  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Jesus  Christ  Today:  a Commentary 
on  the  Bool{  of  Hebrews,  by  Neil  R. 
Lightfoot,  Baker  Book  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  1976.  Pp.  274.  $8.95. 

The  author  of  this  useful  commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  Professor  of 
Bible  and  Biblical  Languages  at  Abilene 
Christian  University  in  Texas.  Written  in  a 
clear  style,  the  book  gives  scholarly  considera- 
tion to  all  the  chief  exegetical  problems  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Designed  as  a com- 
mentary for  readers  at  college  and  university 
level  and  for  serious  students  of  the  Bible, 
the  author  bases  his  comments  on  the  text 
of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  but  makes 
frequent  reference  to  the  original  Greek, 
which  is  printed  in  transliteration.  The  foot- 
notes present  information  from  a wide  range 
of  pertinent  theological  and  Biblical  litera- 
ture; most  notable  among  such  literature  are 
the  publications  of  A.  B.  Bruce,  F.  F.  Bruce, 
and  James  Moffatt.  More  technical  matters 
are  discussed  at  length  in  additional  notes  ap- 
pended to  the  several  chapters. 

In  comparison  with  other  standard  com- 
mentaries on  Hebrews,  Lightfoot’s  commen- 
tary stands  up  well  for  the  needs  of  the 
average  reader.  It  does  not  pretend  to  take 
the  place  of  B.  F.  Westcott’s  classical  com- 
mentary on  Hebrews,  now  reprinted  by  Eerd- 
mans,  nor  is  it  as  severely  technical  as  Mof- 
fatt’s  volume  in  the  ICC  series.  For  those 
who  are  unable  to  use  Greek,  and  so  find 
F.  F.  Bruce’s  admirable  volume  above  their 
heads,  this  commentary  will  prove  to  be  a 
very  adequate  substitute.  Not  as  idiosyncratic 
as  Hugh  Montefiore’s  contribution  to  Black’s 
New  Testament  Commentaries,  and  fuller 
than  Thomas  Hewitt’s  commentary  in  the 
Tyndale  Bible  series,  this  most  recent  addition 
to  available  commentaries  on  Hebrews  will 
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make  a positive  contribution  for  the  under- 
standing of  what  has  been  described  as  “the 
longest  sustained  argument  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment” (so  B.  W.  Bacon). 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

The  New  Oxford  Annotated  Bible 
with  the  Apocrypha  (Revised  Standard 
Version.  Containing  the  Second  Edition 
of  the  New  Testament  and  an  Expand- 
ed Edition  of  the  Apocrypha),  ed.  by 
Herbert  G.  May  and  Bruce  M.  Metzger. 
Oxford  University  Press,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1977.  1564  + 340  pp.,  II  + 2 
maps.  $15.95. 

This  new  edition  of  the  Oxford  Annotated 
Bible  represents  a substantial  event  in  the 
history  of  biblical  studies.  First,  because  its 
editors  and  the  authors  of  the  various  intro- 
ductions and  annotations  are  the  best  among 
contemporary  American  Protestant  scholars 
in  the  biblical  field  (although  the  team  also 
includes  one  British  scholar,  the  late  Prof. 
H.  H.  Rowley,  from  Manchester;  one  Roman 
Catholic,  Fr.  Roland  E.  Murphy,  O.  Carm. 
from  Duke  University;  and  one  Orthodox, 
Prof.  G.  Barrois,  from  St.  Vladimir’s  Semi- 
nary), and  because  it  provides  the  modern 
reader  with  articulate,  devout  and  eminently 
informed  help  in  approaching  the  Spiritual 
texts.  The  second  reason  for  considering  this 
publication  as  an  important  event  is  the 
ecumenical  concern  of  the  editors,  whose 
deliberate  aim  is  to  make  their  publication 
fully  useful  to  all  Christians;  for  this,  they 
have  sought  and  received  the  approval  of 
Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  authorities. 
Finally,  the  most  substantial  innovation — 
connected,  for  course,  with  the  ecumenical 
pursuits  of  the  editors — is  the  publication  of 
the  so-called  Apocrypha,  together  with  the 
“shorter”  Collection  of  Old  Testament  books, 
which  has  been  generally  considered  as  the 
only  acceptable  “canon”  of  Scripture  by  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation.  The  Apocrypha 
are  offered  in  a new  revised  English  transla- 
tion, which  has  been  worked  on  since  1952. 

The  issue  of  the  books  generally  called 
“deuterocanonical”  by  both  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  the  Orthodox  and  “apocryphal”  by 
the  Protestants  involves  the  rather  important 


theological  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  bibli- 
cal text  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  problem 
is  perhaps  one  of  emphasis,  rather  than  of 
substance,  but  it  certainly  involves  substantial 
implications — is  the  Christian  faith  tied  to  a 
particular,  written  version  of  a Sacred  text, 
or  is  it  based  on  the  belief  in  the  election  of 
Israel  as  a people,  through  which  God  spoke 
in  a variety  of  forms,  at  different  times,  until 
the  messianic  fulfillment  in  Jesus  Christ?  It 
appears  that,  in  the  past — and  particularly  in 
the  great  crisis  of  the  Reformation — the 
Christian  West  has  tended  to  hold  the  first 
alternative  and  was,  therefore,  constantly 
looking  for  an  authoritative  text,  canonizing 
the  Masoretic  Hebrew  redaction  in  the  case 
of  the  Reformers  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  in 
the  case  of  Rome.  With  that  approach,  clearly, 
the  texts  which  did  not  exist  in  the  Masoretic 
version  had  to  be  called  “Apocrypha”  (by  the 
Protestants),  and  rejected,  while  the  Council 
of  Trent  declared  them  to  be  part  of  the 
canon,  since  they  were  in  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
In  both  cases,  the  judgment  w'as  based  on  a 
formal  and — in  light  of  history — rather  acci- 
dental criterion:  a post-Christian  Jew'ish  can- 
on, or  the  limited  judgment  and  information 
of  St.  Jerome. 

The  Christian  East  meanwhile — as  it  clear- 
ly appears  from  Professor  Metzger’s  short 
article  on  “The  number  and  sequence  of  the 
Books  of  the  Bible,”  and  also  from  his  “In- 
troduction to  the  Apocrypha” — never  entered 
into  controversy  about  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
but,  while  acknowledging  a distinction  be- 
tween a shorter  Hebrew  canon  and  the  longer 
collection,  applied  the  concept  of  inspiration 
to  the  latter.  However,  the  Septuagint  was 
never  formally  canonized  either  by  the  early 
church,  or  by  modern  Orthodox  councils.  It 
has  been  continually  used  de  facto  as  the 
standard  text  but  was  never  considered  in  it- 
self as  a criterion  of  canonicity.  The  official 
attitude  of  the  Orthodox  Church  on  this  is- 
sue is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  collection  of 
Church  rules  (authoritative  even  today)  in- 
cludes texts  favorable  to  the  shorter  canon 
{The  Paschal  Letter  39  of  Athanasius,  Canon 
60  of  Laodicea),  as  well  as  the  so-called 
Apostolic  canon  85  and  the  Quinisext  Council 
(692)  which  include  most  of  the  “Apocrypha” 
in  the  canon.  Another  substantial  authority  is 
liturgical  usage,  which  prescribes  frequent 
readings  from  Wisdom,  the  “non-canonical” 
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parts  of  Daniel  and  other  “deutero-canonical” 
books.  A rather  imprecise  statement  made  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Apocrypha  (p.  XIII) 
about  an  approval  by  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  of  “Slavonic  Bibles”  may  actually 
refer  to  the  standard  Russian  (“not  Slavonic”) 
“Synodal”  text,  published  just  a century  ago 
(1876)  and  which  includes  the  “apocrypha,” 
but  is  nevertheless  a translation  of  the  Mas- 
oretic  Hebrew  for  the  books  of  the  shorter 
canon. 

These  and  other  examples  clearly  show 
that,  in  the  East,  the  canon  of  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  was  quite  independent  from  indi- 
vidual versions.  The  very  variations  of  the 
canon  correspond  to  the  belief  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  history  of  an  ongoing  revela- 
tion, to  which  Scripture  witnesses  and  which 
is  not  fulfilled  before  the  Incarnation.  The 
history  of  Israel  which  immediately  precedes 
the  Christian  era  and  the  religious  ideas  pre- 
vailing at  that  time,  have  a particular 
importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  “in- 
ter-Testamental  period”:  here  lies  the  extraor- 
dinary value  of  the  so-called  Apocrypha,  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Qumran  texts  and 
which  is  appropriately  stressed  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
Apocrypha  (p.  XXII). 

Thus,  the  publicaton  of  the  Oxford  An- 
notated Bible  with  the  Apocrypha  is  justified 
not  only  from  an  ecumenical  point  of  view, 
but  also  reflects  a requirement  of  contempo- 
rary biblical  scholarship.  It  represents  an  ex- 
tremely hopeful  convergence  of  these  two 
concerns  and  could  therefore  represent  a very 
important  signpost  for  theology  and  spiritual- 
ity in  our  time.  One  may  even  be  permitted 
to  express  the  wish  that,  in  some  future  edi- 
tion, the  “Apocrypha”  be  placed  where  they 
rightly  belong,  historically  and  theologically 
— at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament — and  not 
at  the  very  end  of  the  New,  after  Revelation, 
as  a distinct  appendix  with  a separate  pagina- 
tion. 

St.  Vladimir’s  John  Meyendorff 

Orthodox  Theological  Seminary 
Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 

Apocalypse,  The  Bool{  of  Revelation, 
by  Jacques  Ellul  (trans.  by  George  W. 
Schreiner)  The  Seabury  Press,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1977.  Pp.  283.  $10.95. 


A spate  of  commentaries  on  the  Book  of 
Revelation  has  appeared  in  the  last  several 
years,  marking  in  its  own  way  the  growing  in- 
terest in  apocalyptic  thought.  Not  only  has 
this  historically  controversial  book  now  re- 
ceived a “relative  rehabilitation”  as  a political 
tract,  but  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  “the- 
ology of  hope”  debate  as  well.  Both  political 
and  theological  emphases  are  dealt  with  in 
The  Apocalypse  by  Jacques  Ellul,  the  incisive 
French  theologian  and  sociologist,  whose  pro- 
lific writings  have  not  ceased  to  challenge  the 
assumptions  of  secular  society  and  established 
Christiandom.  Using  the  Book  of  Revelation 
as  his  vehicle,  Ellul  once  again  draws  out 
the  religious  dimensions  of  modern  culture. 

But  this  is  not  exactly  another  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse.  Seeking  to  avoid  the 
“delirium”  often  associated  with  various  in- 
terpretations of  Revelation,  what  he  sees  as 
the  “banalities”  of  the  scientific  method  in 
approaching  the  book,  and  interpretations 
which  see  it  as  a localized  product  of  its  cul- 
tural milieu,  Ellul  maintains  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse has  an  intentional  meaning  which  can- 
not merely  be  explained  by  its  first  century 
environment.  Rather,  the  social  conditions 
under  which  it  was  penned  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  saying  something  about  the 
nature  of  reality,  the  church,  and  the  cen- 
trality of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  aspects  of  life.  In 
a way  similar  to  his  book.  The  Politics  of  God 
and  the  Politics  of  Man  (English  translation, 
1972),  a dialectical  position  is  set  forth  be- 
tween sociological  reality  (cf.  his  The  Tech- 
nological Society,  ET,  1964)  and  an  example 
(not  a doctrine)  of  the  meaning  of  humanity 
as  illustrated  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Given  these  demurrals,  then,  Ellul  begins 
his  effort  at  finding  a theological  and  socio- 
logical interface  by  laying  bare  what  appears 
to  him  to  be  the  structure  and  dynamism 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Controlled  move- 
ment is  the  key  to  Ellul’s  conception  of  the 
method  by  which  the  message  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  expressed.  Here  the  French  title  is 
more  helpful  than  the  English:  L’ Apocalypse: 
architecture  en  mouvement  (The  Apocalypse: 
Architecture  in  Movement).  Architecture,  or 
structure,  and  movement,  or  here  dialectic, 
are  the  “axes”  of  the  Apocalypse,  formed  by 
what  is  referred  to  as  the  “static”  of  history 
(the  reality  of  Jesus  Christ)  and  the  “dy- 
namic” of  history,  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  the  end  in  time.  It  is  this  bicameral  out- 
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look  which  makes  it  possible  for  Christians  to 
be  the  most  revolutionary  people  in  the  world: 
because  while  we  live  in  the  present,  we 
know  the  future  (cf.  his  The  Presence  oj  the 
Kingdom,  ET,  1967). 

According  to  Ellul,  the  structure  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  built  around  a series  of  five 
symmetrically  interrelating  “septenaries”  (the 
church  and  her  Lord,  chpts.  2-4;  the  revela- 
tion of  history,  chpts.  5-7;  the  “keystone,” 
or  historicity  of  Christ  and  its  results,  chpts. 
8-14:1-5;  the  judgment,  chpts.  14:6-20:15; 
and  the  new  creation,  chpts.  21-22:1-5),  each 
bounded  by  liturgical  paeons  of  praise.  The 
first  two  are  temporal,  the  last  two  are  eter- 
nal. They  meet  and  are  determined  by  the 
“keystone,”  Jesus  Christ.  Such  Christological 
interpenetration  even  surpasses  Merrill  Ten- 
ney’s commentary  on  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
It  is  at  once  the  most  characteristic,  as  well 
as,  at  first,  the  most  confusing  aspect  of  this 
work.  The  axis  is  located  not  at  the  place 
where  Lordship  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  (chpt.  5, 
as  in  Beasley-Murray  following  Traugott 
Holtz),  but  in  that  section  of  the  Apocalypse 
probably  most  laden  with  difficult  symbolism, 
chapters  ii  and  12,  the  incarnation  with  con- 
comitant heavenly  results.  According  to  Ellul, 
the  Apocalypse  shows  us  in  this  way  that  for 
Christianity,  in  distinction  from  other  reli- 
gions, all  that  is  significant  happens  on  earth. 
“The  Apocalypse  teaches  us  that  ‘in  heaven’ 
the  crucifixion  comes  first,  and  the  Incarna- 
tion is  defined  by  that.  Upon  the  cross,  all  is 
truly  accomplished.” 

The  significance  of  the  presence  of  the  end 
in  history  creates  what  Ellul  refers  to  as  the 
necessary  dialectical  form  of  Judeo-Christian 
thought.  The  method  of  presenting  syntheti- 
cally two  contradictory  realities  provides  the 
movement  characteristic  of  the  Apocalypse,  a 
movement  which  is  common  to  all  points  in 
time,  not  simply  to  succession  or  progression 
toward  an  end.  This  dialectical  movement 
may  be  clarified  by  relating  it  to  the  struc- 
ture outlined  above.  Ellul  demonstrates  that 
the  meaning  of  the  church  is  explained  and 
fulfilled  in  Christ,  the  “keystone,”  by  means 
of  history.  History  is  explained  and  fulfilled 
in  judgment  by  means  of  Christ.  Christ  is  ex- 
plained and  fulfilled  in  the  new  creation  by 
means  of  judgment.  Such  dialectical  organiza- 
tion is  seen  in  the  symbols  used  by  John  as 
well.  Examples  of  such  contradictory  formu- 
lations are  the  slain  yet  victorious  Lamb  and 


the  making  of  history  by  the  powers  that  act 
{4  horses:  political  and  economic  powers, 
forces  of  destruction  and  death)  in  distinction 
from  the  seemingly  powerless,  yet  efficacious, 
prayers  and  testimony  of  the  martyrs.  Ellul 
writes  that  every  spiritual  and  terrestrial 
reality  is  organized  around  two  contradictory 
poles  in  function  of  which  the  evolutionary 
process  of  history  is  possible. 

While  provocative  and  always  insightful, 
such  a rigorous  use  of  method  seems  confus- 
ing and  strained  at  times.  However,  this  is 
in  part  because  of  the  unorthodox  nature  of 
this  work.  Moreover,  it  is  in  this  “architec- 
ture in  movement”  that  Ellul,  like  Jurgen 
Moltmann,  finds  Christian  hope,  in  the  inter- 
val between  two  contradictory  poles  both  find 
hope  situated.  The  apocalyptic  conception  of 
history  is  a result  of  hope  in  the  midst  of  such 
a contradiction.  The  Book  of  Revelation  was 
written  not  to  give  hope,  or  encouragement, 
or  even  consolation,  according  to  Ellul,  but 
because  the  early  Christians  had  hope. 

All  of  this  is  to  demonstrate  the  essential 
theological  intent  of  the  Apocalypse  and  reli- 
gious nature  of  modern  society.  It  is  to  make 
meaningful,  through  a synthetic  recapitula- 
tion, the  entirety  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
history.  In  doing  this  the  Book  of  Revelation 
does  not  have  a content  in  the  usual  sense.  It 
is  not  a series  of  propositions,  Ellul  writes, 
but  more  a mathematical  calculus  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Lordship  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  an  out- 
line of  history,  which  has  been  the  controlling 
mode  of  interpretation  since  Augustine,  but 
“an  allegory  of  God  and  of  his  work;  nothing 
more!”  It  must  be  read  as  the  “fabric  made 
from  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  liberty  of 
God  and  the  hope  of  man,  which  is  the 
liberty  of  man.”  Because  God  is  free  as  the 
Apocalypse  shows  him  to  be,  man  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  Fatality  or  Destiny. 

Such  destiny  can  yield  only  judgment. 
While  not  certain  that  those  passing  through 
the  judgment  are  necessarilv  condemned 
(God  makes  all  things  new.)  Ellul  does  press 
the  point  that  condemnation  falls  upon  the 
demonic  powers  and  their  historical  forms 
(“the  state,  city,  money  . . .”).  These  have 
been  created  by  man  in  independence  from 
God  (cf.  his  The  Meaning  of  the  City,  ET, 
1970).  Here  we  find  what  the  historian  of 
technology,  Emmanuel  Mesthene,  has  re- 
ferred to  as  Ellul’s  technological  pessimism 
or,  we  may  say,  his  sense  of  the  depth  of 
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human  sin.  Those  familiar  with  Ellul  will 
recognize  here  a return  to  a theme  running 
throughout  his  many  works:  that  the  current 
ascendance  of  technique  is  merely  the  latest 
manifestation  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Fall.  For  the  pastor  this  book  is  not  only 
helpful  in  the  theological  and  sociological  in- 
sights which  it  derives  from  the  Book  of  Rev- 
elation, but  it  may  prove  useful  in  moving 
‘behind’  and  beyond  the  current,  often  sensa- 
tional, interpretations  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the 
theological  significance  highlighted  by  John, 
the  Seer  of  Patmos. 

Rodney  L.  Petersen 

The  Supreme  Court  and  Religion,  by 
Richard  E.  Morgan.  Macmillan  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1974. 
Pp.  216.  $3.95. 

Richard  E.  Morgan  has  produced  a short 
scholarly  discussion  of  religion  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  via  an  examination  of  the  “reli- 
gious establishment”  and  “free  exercise” 
clauses  of  the  First  Amendment.  While  ten- 
sions generated  by  the  Court’s  efforts  at  doc- 
trinal consistency  and  political  acceptability 
are  discussed,  the  legal  strain  resulting  from 
the  separate  treatment  of  each  clause  is  also 
noted.  The  proposed  corrective  for  this  com- 
pound problem  is  that  “they  (both  clauses) 
must  be  read  to  mean  that  religion  may  not 
be  used  as  a basis  for  purposes  of  classification 
for  governmental  action,  whether  that  action 
be  the  conferring  of  rights  or  privileges  or 
the  imposition  of  obligations.” 

The  genesis  of  the  church-state  problem  is 
located  in  radical  Protestantism  that  ingrained 
into  the  new  nation  a suspicion  of  the  state, 
and  developed  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1947  in  the  Everson  v.  New  Jersey  case  that 
the  Supreme  Court  made  a full  dress  attempt 
to  interpret  the  “establishment  clause”  of  the 
First  Amendment  and  decided  four-square 
against  aid  to  religion,  though  money  for  bus 
transportation  was  not  considered  to  be  aid  to 
religious  schools.  It  was,  moreover,  1940  in 
Cantwell  v.  Connecticut  that  the  Court  point- 
ed out  that  freedom  to  believe  and  freedom 
to  act  were  both  embraced  in  the  First 
Amendment  and  the  erosion  of  secular  regu- 
lation on  action  began. 


Morgan,  however,  praises  the  Court  for 
retreating  from  the  sweeping  theory  of  separa- 
tion in  the  Everson  opinion  evidenced  in  the 
Allen  case  of  1968  when  textbooks  from  a 
state  approved  list  were  provided  to  private 
schools.  The  Zorach  v.  Clauson  decision  in 
which  “released-time”  for  religious  educa- 
tion was  upheld,  provided  the  instruction  is 
given  off  school  premises,  is  applauded.  Then 
too,  the  author  is  convinced  the  Court  should 
not  expand  the  “free-exercise”  clause  into  a 
general  protection  for  unorthodox  behavior. 
Although  there  are  conflicting  traditions  on 
both  clauses,  it  is  the  Court’s  responsibility 
to  choose  the  one  they  think  will  serve  a 
peace-keeping  purpose,  maintain  freedom  of 
religion,  and  the  free  exercise  thereof. 

The  discussion  of  the  doctrinal  differences 
in  interpreting  the  “religious  establishment” 
and  “free  exercise”  clauses  is  informative  and 
the  proposed  alternative  interpretation  is  com- 
mendable. What  is  absent,  however,  is  a crit- 
ical evaluation  of  the  alternative  doctrines  and 
proposals  which  the  author  favors.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  adoption  of  Morgan’s  position 
could  lead  to  hypertension  instead  of  reduc- 
ing existing  tensions.  To  so  act  could  under- 
mine the  degree  of  political  acceptability 
which  exists  for  the  Court’s  present  decisions 
on  church/state  issues  without  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  creative  achievement. 

Frederick  V.  Mills,  Sr. 

La  Grange  College 
La  Grange,  Georgia 

Religion  and  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 
ig^^-igyo,  by  William  C.  Fletcher.  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  London,  1973.  Pp. 
179.  3.50  U.K. 

William  C.  Fletcher  presents  the  view  that 
religion  is  a minor  aspect  of  the  vast  array 
of  factors  which  enter  into  the  formulation  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  Although  the  Christian 
Churches  (Russian  Orthodox,  Russian  Bap- 
tists, Baltic  Lutherans,  etc.)  and  the  institu- 
tions of  Islam  and  Buddhism  form  only  a 
small  component  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  they 
are  important  because  they  were  essentially 
non-Party  and  hence  play  a unique  role.  In 
brief,  religion’s  primary  service  to  Soviet 
policies  is  essentially  one  of  public  relations, 
but  in  the  Soviet  State  where  there  is  an 
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ideological  anomaly  between  church  and  state 
because  of  a deep-seated  hostility  to  all  reli- 
gion, this  arrangement  is  important. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  maintained 
a posture  of  hostility  toward  Soviet  rule  for  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  new  regime.  From  1929  to 
1939  the  Soviet  State  conducted  an  intensive 
campaign  against  religion  which  brought  the 
Russian  Church  to  the  brink  of  dissolution. 
But  World  War  II  caused  the  State  to  dis- 
cover a need  for  the  Church.  The  result  was 
a bargain  in  which  the  State  ensured  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Church  and  the  Church  gave 
unwavering  support  to  the  State,  primarily 
on  the  international  scene.  On  4 September 
1943  Patriarch  Sergii  and  his  two  chief  sub- 
ordinates Nikolai  and  Aleksii,  were  granted  a 
private  audience  with  Stalin,  and  the  informal 
concordat  between  Church  and  State  was  rati- 
fied. The  modern  history  of  the  role  of  reli- 
gion in  Soviet  foreign  policy  began  on  10 
April  1945  when  Stalin  and  Molotov  received 
the  leaders  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
This  event  initiated  a vastly  expanded  pro- 
gram of  international  activities  in  which  the 
Church  played  a harmonious  role  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  Soviet  Union’s  foreign  policy. 

Two  main  examples  of  religion’s  role  in 
Soviet  policy  are  evident  in  the  creation  and 
operation  of  the  Prague  Christian  Peace  Con- 
ference (1958)  and  in  joining  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  (1961).  The  first  devel- 
opment proved  to  be  an  extension  of  the 
Moscow  Patriarchate’s  successful  bid  to  secure 
hegemony  over  the  Orthodox  Churches  in 
areas  of  Soviet  occupation  following  World 
War  II.  The  CPC  was  “an  intelligently  de- 
vised instrument  for  the  propagation  of  a par- 
ticular approach  to  the  subject  of  peace.” 
From  the  Soviet  government’s  point  of  view, 
the  interaction  of  the  Russian  Church  with 
the  WCC  is  by  far  the  most  crucial  of  the 
international  religious  activities  of  the  1960’s. 
With  the  collapse  of  the  CPC  in  the  late  six- 
ties, WCC  became  the  main  central  focus  of 
religion’s  international  activity.  -Although  the 
role  of  religion  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  is 
marginal,  the  churches  of  USSR  will  render 
service  whenever  they  have  opportunity. 

The  book  is  a thoughtful  overview  of  a 
subject  too  little  understood  and  frequently 
neglected.  The  absence  of  quantitative  assess- 
ments about  the  size  of  the  churches  in 
Soviet  Russia  is  noticeable  though  the  absence 


of  reliable  data  is  understandable.  Also,  con- 
sideration of  Russian  Baptists,  Baltic  Luther- 
ans, etc.  would  enhance  the  study.  But  the 
book  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject it  addresses. 

Frederick  V.  Mills,  Sr. 

The  Emergence  of  Christian  Science 
in  American  Religious  Life,  by  Stephen 
Gottschalk.  University  of  California 
Press,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  1973.  Pp.  305. 
$10.00. 

Based  upon  inductive  analysis  of  the  docu- 
ments of  Christian  Science  Stephen  Gotts- 
chalk explains  the  Christian  Science  movement 
within  the  context  of  American  religious 
life.  Although  Christian  Science  experienced 
stages  of  development  identifiable  in  other 
religious  movements,  it  claimed  to  offer  new 
and  vital  truths  to  a spiritually  unsettled 
age.  In  the  process  of  clarifying  and  estab- 
lishing its  identity,  Christian  Science  provided 
and  articulated  an  alternative  religious  view- 
point; met  and  survived  the  challenge  of  com- 
petition from  rival  movements;  devised  its 
own  distinct  institutional  form;  became  part 
of  the  religious  life  of  its  time;  and  attracted 
converts  who  were  disenchanted  with  older 
religious  systems. 

The  key  to  Professor  Gottschalk’s  study  is 
the  assertion  that  Christian  Science  can  be 
best  understood  as  a pragmatic  interpretation 
of  Christian  revelation.  Although  the  word 
“pragmatism”  never  occurs  in  the  writing  of 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  the  author  contends  that 
the  emergence  of  pragmatism,  as  expounded 
by  William  James,  and  the  appearance  of 
Christian  Science  within  the  same  time  refer- 
ence was  far  from  a fortuitous  occurrence. 
The  rationale  for  connecting  pragmatism  and 
Christian  Science  is  explained  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense  by  noting  that  both  insist  that 
coherent  theory  must  be  related  to  practice, 
that  the  meaning  of  a concept  is  to  be  found 
in  its  bearing  upon  experience,  and  that  the 
truth  of  an  idea  is  to  be  tested  by  the  actual 
consequences  of  believing  it.  It  is,  however, 
readily  admitted  that  relating  Christian  Sci- 
ence to  the  pragmatic  strain  in  American  cul- 
ture runs  counter  to  the  findings  of  scholars 
and  the  convictions  of  Christian  Scientists. 
But  this  has  happened  because  scholars  have 
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not  taken  Christian  Science  seriously  enough 
and  Christian  Scientists  have  emphasized  rev- 
elation to  the  point  of  ignoring  the  influence 
of  culture. 

Christian  Science  and  pragmatism  are, 
moreover,  related  to  a tradition  in  American 
religious  thought  that  extends  back  to  Amer- 
ican Puritanism  through  Jonathan  Edwards 
to  Transcendentalism  and  pragmatism.  The 
common  denominator  that  extends  through 
these  intellectual  phases  is  the  tendency  to 
define  the  content  of  religion  in  terms  of  the 
immediate  possibilities  of  experience.  Trans- 
cendentalism discarded  the  theological  frame- 
work of  Puritanism  and  Edwardianism  to 
identify  religious  experience  with  a perception 
of  nature.  The  result  was  a religious  natural- 
ism which  rejected  dualism  and  focused  upon 
that  which  is  immediate — experienceable  in 
one’s  life  situation.  In  spite  of  this  type  of 
philosophical  reductionism  that  fits  Christian 
Science  into  American  religious  thought  the 
author  contends  that  Christian  Science  is  es- 
sentially Christian.  The  claimed  efficacy  of 
spiritual  healing  power  by  Christian  Science 
was  indeed  radical  but  the  immediacy  and  ex- 
perienceability  of  it  supported  by  instances 
made  its  case  in  an  overwhelming  way.  It 
was  this  pragmatic  quality  that  made  Chris- 
tian Science  appealing. 

Professor  Gottschalk  has  written  a stimulat- 
ing interpretation  of  the  emergence  of  Chris- 
tian Science  in  American  religious  life.  It 
sheds  light  upon  the  nature  and  success  of 
the  movement.  The  argument  that  Christian 
Science  “is  a pragmatic  grasp  of  Christian 
revelation''’  will  certainly  be  contested  by 
practitioners  of  the  movement.  Then  too,  the 
treatment  of  revelation  per  se  (reducing  it  to 
a form  of  natural  illumination)  will  be  chal- 
lenged by  orthodox  religionists.  But  the  book 
does  go  beyond  existing  sociological  treat- 
ments and  theological  critiques  to  place  per- 
ceptively Christian  Science  within  the  cultural 
context  of  late  nineteenth  century  America. 

Frederick  V.  Mills,  Sr. 

Immigrants  and  Religion  in  Urban 
America,  ed.  by  Randall  M.  Miller  and 
Thomas  D.  Marzik.  Temple  Univer- 
sity Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1977.  Pp. 
162.  $10.00. 


In  his  survey  of  American  Catholicism, 
John  Cogley  was  moved  to  describe  anti- 
Catholicism  as  America’s  “oldest  and  most 
abiding  prejudice.”  However  misguided  that 
verdict  may  be  in  failing  to  recognize  the 
pervasiveness  of  racism  in  our  national  past, 
it  does  indicate  that  conflict  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  has  been  a staple  of  American 
church  history.  This  conflict,  based  in  and  re- 
inforced by  an  assumption  of  a dominant 
Protestant  culture,  has  subsided,  but  it  did 
leave  a legacy  in  the  writing  of  American 
religious  history.  Until  fairly  recently,  Protes- 
tant historians  wrote  “the  story  of  religion  in 
America”  as  essentially  a white  Protestant 
chronicle  and  failed  to  acknowledge  or  deal 
with  the  pluralistic  quality  of  American  reli- 
gious life.  At  the  same  time.  Catholic  his- 
torians wrote  of  American  Catholic  history 
from  an  equally  parochial  point  of  view,  turn- 
ing out  multi-volume  diocesan  histories  or 
biographies  of  notable  bishops. 

In  the  past  few  decades,  the  scholarly  chasm 
has  begun  to  be  bridged,  and  Immigrants  and 
Religion  in  Urban  America  signals  the  im- 
portant and  creative  new  work  that  is  being 
done  in  ethnic  and  Catholic  church  history. 
The  essays  emerged  out  of  an  ambitious 
project  launched  by  St.  Joseph’s  College  in 
Philadelphia  as  part  of  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration, and  though  the  St.  Joseph  symposium 
featured  a wider  range  of  subjects,  the  editors 
have  culled  a superb  selection  of  attempts  to 
see  the  interaction  of  religion,  ethnicity,  and 
the  city  among  many  immigrant  groups. 
Randall  M.  Miller,  who  inspired  the  St.  Jo- 
seph’s series,  has  provided  a fine  introduction 
that  sets  the  interpretive  conclusions  of  the 
various  authors  in  a broader  context  and 
points  to  the  significance  which  urbanization 
and  ethnicity  must  have  for  understanding 
the  American  churches. 

Merely  listing  the  groups  covered  in  this 
volume  will  demonstrate  the  diversity  of 
urban  religious  life.  With  the  exception  of  one 
essay  on  East  European  Jews  and  another  on 
Armenian  orthodox  and  Armenian  Protes- 
tants, the  focus  is  on  Catholics — Czech,  Ital- 
ian, Irish,  German,  Polish,  and  Slovak.  In  ad- 
dition, most  of  these  groups  arrived  during 
the  “New  Immigration”  of  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Many  of  the 
authors  come  out  of  the  traditions  that  they 
describe,  and  the  result  is  at  once  a sym- 
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pathetic  but  critical  assessment  of  how  faith 
and  practice  was  preserved  and  transformed 
in  the  American  urban  environment. 

Although  there  are  clear  differences  be- 
tween the  authors,  three  themes  emerge  from 
their  work  as  a whole.  The  first  is  the  power 
and  tenacity  of  ethnic  allegiances  in  the  urban 
setting.  The  “new”  immigrants,  and  even  the 
Irish  and  German  Catholics,  were  confronted 
by  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  that  was  alter- 
nately ambivalent  or  hostile  to  them.  The 
separate  peace  they  established  produced  the 
phenomenon  of  national  parishes  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  in  the  United  States,  a 
feature  of  American  Catholicism  still  common 
in  urban  areas.  Within  ethnic  congregations, 
immigrants  preserved  a degree  of  community 
and  a continuity  with  the  homeland.  Yet  even 
these  national  parishes  did  not  consistently 
preserve  ethnic  identity,  for  Rudolph  Vecoli 
shows  how  the  church  itself  sought  to  stamp 
out  occult  and  superstitious  practices  among 
Italian-American  Catholics.  The  ironic  result, 
he  argues,  was  that  the  church  itself  encour- 
aged the  gradual  secularization  of  American 
Catholicism. 

A second  theme  is  the  familiar  emphasis  on 
assimilation,  but  even  here  the  analysis  is 
often  carefully  nuanced  to  account  for  the 
revival  of  ethnic  feelings.  The  coercive  and 
destructive  connotations  of  the  “melting  pot” 
imagery  clearly  fails  to  account  for  what  these 
historians  describe.  Among  Slovaks,  M.  Mark 
Stolark  argues  that  the  church  may  in  fact 
have  impeded  assimilation  by  cementing 
ethnic  and  community  bonds.  Among  Czechs, 
Josef  J.  Barton  suggests  that  religion  was  both 
a unifying  and  divisive  force  in  urban  areas, 
thus  possibly  stimulating  compromises  with 
other  ethnic  groups  and  the  larger  society. 
And  among  Germans,  fay  Dolan  proposes 
that  assimilation,  particularly  through  mar- 
riage, has  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  that 
“today  the  question  no  longer  is  what  does 
it  mean  to  be  a German-American  Catholic, 
rather  what  does  it  mean  to  be  a Catholic  in 
America?” 

The  third  theme  in  these  essays  is  the  role 
and  importance  of  the  laity.  Without  excep- 
tion, the  authors  are  more  concerned  with 
describing  the  life  of  communities  and  par- 
ishes than  clerics  who  led  them  or  the  intri- 
cacies of  diocesan  politics.  The  immigrants 
often  found  themselves  without  proper  cleri- 


cal leadership  and  attempted  to  secure  a 
measure  of  congregational  independence 
within  a hierarchical  church.  The  resulting 
battles  over  trusteeism  and  other  lay-related 
issues  scarred  the  church,  but  the  phenome- 
non of  lay  power  suggests  many  parallels  with 
the  experience  of  Protestants  and  Jews.  The 
authors  are  careful  to  note  that  the  causes  of 
this  lay  initiative  are  varied,  ranging  from 
homeland  traditions  to  the  influences  of  the 
urban  environment,  but  their  emphasis  on 
the  laity  is  a welcome  and  critically  important 
perspective. 

A recent  survey  of  clergy  in  the  heavily 
urbanized  state  of  New  Jersey  revealed  a low 
level  of  reading  about  one’s  own  religious 
tradition  and  virtually  no  reading  about  other 
traditions.  Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
all  areas  of  the  country  would  be  enlightened 
and  stimulated  by  these  provocative  analyses 
of  our  diverse  religious  life. 

John  M.  Mulder 

Between  Two  Worlds,  by  Diogenes 
Allen.  John  Knox  Press,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
1977.  Pp.  155.  $3.95  (paper). 

Many  books  are  turned  out  more  elegantly 
but  not  less  mechanically  than  McDonald’s 
23  billion  hamburgers.  Some  few  grow  and 
erupt  out  of  deeply  felt  and  deeply  thought 
personal  experience.  Such  a book  is  Diogenes 
Allen’s  Between  Two  Worlds. 

Dr.  .Mien,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Princeton  Seminary  and  formerly  a Rhodes 
Scholar,  describes  the  continuing  development 
of  the  Christian.  His  means  are  images  that 
are  fresh,  stimulating,  understandable  and 
profound.  His  chapters  are  an  invitation  to 
pilgrimage,  to  do  as  Jesus  did  in  rejecting 
the  temptations  to  material  success,  security 
and  prestige.  They  are  pertinent  to  our  suc- 
cess-prosperity addled  age. 

The  pilgrim  encounters  common  decency, 
the  monotony  of  work,  the  development  of 
his  talents,  and  comes  at  last  to  commitment. 
These  arduous  steps  lead  to  the  frontier  of 
sanctity,  the  Cross,  Christ’s  victory,  and  the 
hint  of  an  answer  to  the  nagging,  bitter 
mystery  of  evil.  The  book  closes  with  the 
Resurrection  and  the  possibility  of  ageless  re- 
newal and  the  downright  impossibility  of 
denying  God’s  intentions. 
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This  book  is,  then,  a felt  rather  than  a 
fashioned  work.  It  has  emerged,  despite  Dr. 
Allen’s  initial  disavowal  of  any  personal  au- 
thority for  his  message,  from  the  author’s 
own  continuing  journey.  He  has  pondered 
long  on  the  problems  of  trying  to  be  good  in 
a suffering  and  often  evil  world.  The  Chris- 
tian must  not,  he  implies,  forsake  the  pil- 
grimage of  following  good  in  the  midst  of 
evil.  He  must  press  on  believing  that  in  God’s 
good  time  light  will  come.  His  suffering  leads 
to  refinement  of  character  and  to  a deepened 
ability  to  feel  the  sorrows  of  others.  This 
contrasts,  for  instance,  with  the  plays  of 
Aeschylus,  where  evil  and  suffering  may  lead 
to  larger  knowledge. 

These  chapters  have  been  preached  and 
can  be  preached  again.  They  are  structured 
for  speech.  The  reviewer  could  hear  Dr. 
Allen’s  voice  as  he  read  his  book.  Decades 
ago  Dr.  Henry  Coffin  wrote  What  to  Preach. 
Well,  here  is  what  to  preach. 

And  here,  in  addition,  is  a concentrate  of 
the  essential  elements  of  Christian  faith.  In 
many  ways  it  carries  a contemporary  rela- 
tionship to  Setren  Kierkegaard’s  Training  in 
Christianity,  but  without  the  latter’s  endless 
luggage  of  dialectic.  It  is  heartening  to  find 
that  a seminary  professor  reads  Iris  Murdoch, 
Simone  Weil,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Gabriel  Marcel, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Trollope  as  well  as  the  phi- 
losophers and  church  fathers. 

In  Saul  Bellow’s  Humboldt’s  Gift  there  ap- 
pears one  Pierre  Thaxter  who  tells  the  nar- 
rator and  Bellow  stand-in,  “What  we  want  is 
a major  statement.”  We  want  the  author’s 
most  serious  view  of  the  really  big  questions, 
in  contrast  to  what  we  usually  get,  which  is 
light  remarks  on  minor  matters.  Between 
Two  Worlds  is,  in  Bellow’s  sense,  a major 
statement.  It  is  cerebral,  full  of  feeling,  ex- 
ploratory, in  the  best  sense  autobiographical, 
richly  illustrated  and  moving  and  at  all  times 
unencumbered  with  academic  jargon. 

Raymond  Lindquist 
First  Presbyterian  Church 
Hollywood,  California 

Voices  of  American  Fundamentalism, 
by  C.  Allyn  Russell.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1976.  Pp.  304. 
$15.00. 


In  this  book  Dr.  Russell  presents  critical 
but  well-informed  biographical  essays  on 
seven  leaders  of  the  Fundamentalist  Move- 
ment in  the  U.S.A.  during  the  1920’s,  when 
the  controversy  between  Fundamentalism  and 
Modernism  was  at  its  height.  These  seven  are 
J.  Frank  Norris,  John  Roach  Straton,  William 
Bell  Riley,  J.  C.  Massee,  J.  Gresham  Machen, 
William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Clarence  E.  Mac- 
artney. 

These  men  differed  greatly  in  character, 
churchmanship,  and  outlook.  Four  were  Bap- 
tists and  three  were  Presbyterians:  these  two 
denominations  were  the  major  battlegrounds 
of  the  conflict.  Some  were  premillennialists — 
for  example,  Riley  and  Straton;  but  others, 
like  Machen  and  Macartney,  were  not.  Some 
were  Separatists,  such  as  Machen;  but  others, 
like  Macartney  and  Massee,  remained  faithful 
to  their  parent  denomination.  Some  were 
abusive  and  intemperate — for  example,  Nor- 
ris and  Straton;  others,  like  Macartney,  were 
always  dignified  and  gentlemanly. 

All  of  them,  however,  were  colorful  and 
forceful  personalities.  They  all  strongly  op- 
posed “Modernism,”  by  which  they  meant 
principally  biblical  criticism  and  the  scien- 
tific theory  of  evolution.  All  of  them  seemed 
to  believe  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
original  autographs  of  the  Bible,  though  they 
were  well  aware  that  these  autographs  were 
irrecoverable.  All  of  them  believed  strenuous- 
ly in  Evangelism,  not  merely  to  increase 
Church  membership,  but  as  the  most  effective 
contribution  which  the  Church  could  make 
to  the  solution  of  America’s  social  problems. 
All  of  them  adopted  something  of  a Puritan 
life-style,  and  condemned  such  practices  as 
drinking  and  gambling. 

Though  the  Fundamentalists  achieved  sev- 
eral initial  successes,  they  failed  in  their  major 
objectives  of  taking  over  the  denominational 
seminaries  and  dominating  the  executive 
leadership  of  their  churches.  Their  efforts, 
however,  were  not  in  vain,  for  they  kept 
alive  the  supernatural  character  of  God  and 
his  saving  revelation;  their  emphasis  on  Evan- 
gelism was  felt  beyond  their  own  constitu- 
ency; and  they  alerted  the  American  commu- 
nity to  the  dangers  of  excessive  consumption 
of  alcohol.  Finally,  their  movement,  after 
suffering  partial  eclipse,  emerged  in  some- 
what less  strident  and  more  mellow  form, 
in  the  1950’s,  and  is  still  very  much  alive  in 
American  Protestantism. 
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Dr.  Russell’s  book  constitutes  a well  re- 
searched and  balanced  introduction  to  the 
movement  of  which  his  subjects  were  among 
the  leading  representatives. 

Norm.vn  V.  Hope 

A History  of  Christianity,  by  Paul 
Johnson.  Atheneum  Press,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1976.  Pp.  556.  $13.95. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a former  editor 
of  The  New  Statesman  of  London,  tells  the 
story  of  Christianity  as  it  has  unfolded  in 
history  in  eight  parts.  Part  one,  entitled  “The 
Rise  and  Rescue  of  the  Jesus  Sect,”  covers 
the  period  from  50  B.C.  through  A.D.  250 — 
i.e.  the  preparation  for  Christianity  and  its 
emergence  as  a distinctive  faith.  The  second 
part,  headed  “From  Martyrs  to  Inquisitors,” 
takes  the  story  down  to  A.D.  450.  Part  three, 
“Mitred  Lords  and  Crowned  Ikons,”  deals 
.with  the  six  centuries  between  450  and  1054, 
the  latter  being  the  usual  date  given,  for  the 
separation  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  from  West- 
ern Catholicism.  The  fourth  part,  “The  Total 
Society  and  Its  Enemies  1054-1500,”  is  de- 
voted to  the  period  from  the  high  Middle 
Ages  to  the  eve  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. Part  five,  “The  Third  Force,  1500-1648,” 
narrates  the  story  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation  and  the  Catholic  reaction. 
The  sixth  part,  entitled  “Faith,  Reason  and 
Unreason  1648-1870,”  deals  with  the  period 
between  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  the 
First  Vatican  Council.  Part  seven,  headed 
“Almost-Chosen  Peoples  1500-1910,”  describes 
the  expansion  of  Christianity  from  its  Euro- 
pean base,  to  the  American  Continent  by 
emigration,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabited 
world  by  the  missionary  movement.  The 
final  section,  entitled  “The  Nadir  of  Trium- 
phalism,” analyzes  the  developments  within 
Christianity  during  the  century  from  1870  to 
1975.  Within  each  of  these  eight  sections, 
Mr.  Johnson  not  only  presents  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  history  of  Christianity,  but  seeks 
to  analyze  and  interpret  the  causes  which 
underlay  them  and  produced  them. 

Like  the  practiced  journalist  he  is,  Mr. 
Johnson  tells  his  story  well,  with  clarity  and 
force.  He  has  read  widely,  both  in  original 
sources  and  in  what  he  calls  “the  published 
results  of  a vast  amount  of  research  which 


has  been  conducted  during  the  past  twenty 
years  on  a number  of  notable  episodes  in 
Christian  history”  (p.  VII).  His  treatment  is 
commendably  fair-minded  and  objective.  He 
describes  with  frankness  the  less  edifying 
aspects  of  Christian  history,  but  he  is  by  no 
means  blind  to  the  blessings  and  benefits 
which  Christianity  has  brought  to  the  world 
through  the  twenty  centuries  of  its  existence. 
And  be  presents  some  vivid  and  even  fasci- 
nating pictures  of  some  of  the  movements 
which  he  describes — for  example,  the  en- 
venomed acrimony  of  some  early  Christian 
controversies,  especially  on  the  question  of 
Christology;  the  cult  of  relics  which  grew  to 
such  proportions  during  the  Middle  Ages; 
medieval  monasticism;  and  the  witch  hunts 
which  plagued  Europe  in  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  communities  from  the  fif- 
teenth century  to  the  seventeenth. 

As  was  almost  inevitable  in  such  a large 
and  wide-ranging  volume  as  this,  some  minor 
errors  have  crept  into  the  text.  For  example, 
the  place  where  Servetus  lives  during  his 
later  years  was  Vienne,  not  Vienna  (p.  289). 
The  Hampden  mentioned  on  p.  376  was 
named  Renn,  not  Reed;  and  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr’s book  mentioned  on  p.  496  was  entitled 
An  Intrepretation  of  Christian  Ethics  not 
Introduction  to  Christian  Ethics. 

A few,  at  least,  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  judgments 
are  open  to  question — for  example,  his  state- 
ment on  p.  365  that  John  Wesley’s  Chris- 
tianity “was  almost  totally  devoid  of  intel- 
lectual content.” 

All  in  all,  however,  this  is  a most  readable 
and  well-informed  survey  of  the  strange, 
eventful  history  of  Christianity  during  the 
past  twenty  centuries,  which  should  appeal  to 
interested  laymen  as  well  as  to  professional 
clergymen. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Ecumenical  Testimony:  The  Con- 
cern for  Christian  Unity  within  the  Re- 
formed and  Presbyterian  Churches,  by 
John  T.  McNeill  and  James  Hastings 
Nichols.  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1974.  Pp.  320.  $10.00. 

In  August,  1977,  the  World  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches  (Presbyterian  and  Con- 
gregational) met  in  Scotland,  marking  the 
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looth  anniversary  of  that  organization’s  life, 
the  first  of  the  world  denominational  bodies 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  This 
volume  describes  the  development  of  that 
body.  It  places  the  Alliance  in  the  larger  con- 
text of  a Presbyterian  and  Reformed  pursuit 
of  unity  throughout  the  centuries.  It  demon- 
strates the  great  contribution  this  family  of 
churches  has  made  to  the  quest,  in  talents 
and  resources. 

The  quest  for  Christian  unity  has  long  been 
a concern  of  the  authors  of  this  volume. 
John  T.  McNeill,  before  his  death  recently, 
was  a distinguished  historian  and  professor 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  begins 
this  volume  with  an  analysis  of  John  Calvin 
as  ecumenical  churchman.  Impatient  with  the 
spirit  of  sectarianism,  Calvin  defined  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  as  being  spiritually  universal, 
perpetual,  and  united  under  the  Headship  of 
Christ  with  visible  manifestations  of  these 
characteristics  in  the  world.  He  claimed  that 
he  would  cross  the  seven  seas  to  promote  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  church.  In  connection 
with  ecclesiastical  system,  he  approved  of  a 
jurisdictional  episcopate  for  order  and  disci- 
pline, provided  it  was  free  from  tyrannical 
characteristics.  He  even  suggested  that  Prot- 
estants might  participate  in  a general  council 
presided  over  by  the  pope,  if  the  pope  would 
abdicate  his  domination  and  submit  to  con- 
ciliar decisions.  McNeill  then  traces  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed  unitive  thought  and 
activity  among  the  Swiss  and  French,  the 
German  and  Dutch,  the  Eastern  Europeans, 
and  the  British,  including  Canadians,  Aus- 
tralians, and  New  Zealanders.  Nichols,  Aca- 
demic Dean  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, takes  up  the  narrative  and  deals  with 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  participation  and 
cooperation  in  voluntary  societies  and  in  fed- 
erations and  councils  of  churches.  He  de- 
scribes and  analyzes  also  the  results  of  dia- 
logues between  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  family  and  the  Lutherans, 
Anglicans,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  con- 
tribution of  the  Reformed  family  to  the  ecu- 
menical movement  has  been  immense.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  first  two  general  secretaries  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  W.  A.  Visser 
’t  Hooft  and  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  came 
from  this  tradition.  As  Calvin  claimed  he 
would  have  crossed  the  seas  to  promote  ecu- 
menism, some  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
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and  Reformed  family  claim  they  would  glad- 
ly lose  their  identity  to  do  the  same. 

But  McNeill  and  Nichols  tell  another  side 
of  the  story.  Although  Presbyterians  and 
Reformed  churches  and  many  of  their  mem- 
bers have  been  deeply  involved  in  ecumenical 
affairs  throughout  the  centuries,  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  for  members  of  this  tradi- 
tion to  mend  wounds  in  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  body  and  to  bring  about  union 
among  other  Christian  bodies.  This  is  tragi- 
cally so  in  the  case  of  the  continued  schism 
between  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States. 

If  there  is  a fault  in  this  volume  it  is  that 
the  authors  do  not  explore  sufficiently  the 
failure  of  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  ecu- 
menism, and  speak  in  too  sanguine  a man- 
ner about  the  “coming  great  church.”  They 
suggest  that  by  studying  this  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  heritage  we  shall  be  more  ecu- 
menically inclined.  I am  inclined  to  believe 
this,  but  it  is  not  a self-evident  lesson.  Con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  this  volume,  I recom- 
mended it  to  students,  none  of  whom  knew 
anything  about  the  World  Alliance  of  Re- 
formed Churches,  or  much  about  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed  ecumenism.  The  study 
of  this  volume  did  not  arouse  ecumenical 
concern.  My  students  are  not  much  different 
from  students  in  other  seminaries,  and  I be- 
lieve there  is  a good  deal  of  apathy  about  the 
divisions  which  still  persist  among  Christians. 

Student  reaction  has  not  changed  my  judg- 
ment of  the  importance  of  this  volume.  But 
this  experience  did  impress  me  with  the 
necessity  of  placing  much  more  emphasis 
upon  the  ecumenical  imperative  than  I have 
in  the  recent  past.  For  the  continued  ecu- 
menical quest  McNeill  and  Nichols  have 
given  us  an  extremely  useful  historical  sur- 
vey and  analysis. 

James  H.  Smylie 

Union  Theological  Seminary 
Richmond,  Va. 

Truth  Beyond  Relativism:  Karl 

Mannheim’s  Sociology  of  Knowledge, 
by  Gregory  Baum.  Marquette  Univer- 
sity Press,  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  1977.  Pp. 
83. 
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This  is  the  1977  Pere  Marquette  Theology 
Lecture  delivered  at  Marquette  University 
by  one  of  the  most  creative  of  contemporary 
Catholic  theologians.  The  theological  prob- 
lem for  the  lecture  is  formulated  in  terms 
of  the  historicity  of  Christian  truth  in  the 
church  and  the  pluralism  within  the  Chris- 
tian tradition,  both  principles  acknowledged 
in  the  discussions  of  V" atican  II.  The  approach 
to  the  problem  is  made  through  Karl  Mann- 
heim’s struggle  with  the  relativism  that  even- 
tuated from  his  work  on  the  sociology  of 
knowledge. 

The  essential  insight  of  the  sociology  of 
knowledge  is  “that  human  consciousness  is 
produced  by  the  institutions,  social,  economic 
and  political,  in  which  people  live.  Conscious- 
ness is  from  the  beginning  a social  product” 
(p.  5).  The  second  principle  that  bears  on 
the  historical  conditioning  of  truth  is  that 
“Ideas  and  modes  of  thought,  related  as  they 
are  to  social  entities,  change  in  meaning  as 
these  social  bodies — Mannheim  calls  them 
'carriers’  (Trager) — undergo  significant  his- 
torical change.  As  these  bodies  shift  their 
historical  location  a shift  also  takes  place  in 
the  meaning  or  style  of  thought  associated 
with  them”  (pp.  lyf).  If  these  two  principles 
are  taken  in  full  seriousness,  thought  about 
human  reality  is  inextricably  caught  in  the 
relativities  of  historical  conditions  and  loca- 
tion. The  human  sciences  attempted  to  escape 
such  relativity  by  falling  back  on  a positivistic 
position,  using  the  model  of  mathematical 
physics  as  the  model  of  truth.  As  Gregory 
Baum  indicates,  both  Max  Scheler  and  Karl 
Mannheim  struggled  with  the  issue  of  relativ- 
ity but  categorically  rejected  this  model  of 
truth  for  the  human  sciences. 

Karl  Mannheim’s  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem of  relativity  was  to  distinguish  between 
mere  relativism  and  relationism,  the  latter 
referring  to  the  incompleteness  of  any  truth 
and  its  dynamic  interrelatedness  with  the 
totality  of  meaning.  Thus,  “openness  to  total- 
ity” became  a guiding  principle  in  his  efforts 
toward  a more  adequate  human  science,  a 
dialogic  engagement  with  other  perspectives, 
traditions  and  experiences.  However,  the  so- 
ciology of  knowledge  emerged  out  of  a strug- 
gle toward  some  common  direction  or  con- 
sensus in  the  midst  of  social,  political  and 
national  differences.  This  raises  the  question 
of  the  norm  which  can  guide  such  openness 


to  totality,  since  clearly  some  elements  of  total- 
ity may  be  destructive.  This  means  that  such 
dialogic  openness  involves  a political  aspira- 
tion or  commitment  or  what  Karl  Mannheim 
called  the  “world  building”  character  of  all 
knowledge.  This  implicit  value-orientation  in 
all  knowledge  means  that  calling  an  idea  true 
in  such  a dynamic  sense  involves  co-affirming 
the  world  which  the  idea  creates.  For  Mann- 
heim the  norm  that  would  guide  such  affirma- 
tion was  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
race  toward  equality  as  partners  in  dialogue. 
Thus  the  objectivity  of  the  social  sciences  in 
this  dynamic  understanding  of  truth  involves 
openness  to  such  universality  and  emanicipa- 
tion.  In  brief,  the  human  sciences  move  to- 
ward objectivity  in  their  commitment  to  lib- 
eration and  in  their  solidarity  with  the 
oppressed. 

Gregory  Baum  only  points  to  the  theo- 
logical resolution  implicit  in  this  approach  to 
the  historicality  of  the  Church’s  faith  and 
its  changing  social  situation.  “To  understand 
the  meaning  and  power  of  Christian  teaching 
we  must  relate  it  to  the  concrete  historical 
situation  in  which  it  was  uttered  and  then  ask 
what  consciousness  it  created  and  what  action 
it  evoked.  If  truth  is  redemptive,  then  the 
test  of  Christian  truth  is  not  conformity  to 
an  unchanging  conceptual  norm,  but  the  free- 
ing, redeeming,  transforming  action  that 
flows  from  it.  The  test  of  truth  is  the  new 
life”  (pp.  77f). 

This  is  a most  insightful  appropriation  of 
the  work  of  Karl  Mannheim  and  has  much 
bearing  on  the  work  of  so-called  “liberation 
theology”  in  the  Americas.  If  an  appreciative 
reviewer  may  be  permitted  one  disclaimer, 
the  lecturer  writes  off  the  work  of  Hans- 
Georg  Gadamer  as  viewing  a text  apart  from 
its  social  origin  and  changing  context,  draw- 
ing unfortunately  on  Radnitsky’s  work, 
whereas  Gadamer’s  notion  of  “effective-his- 
torical consciousness”  underscores  the  lec- 
turer’s concern  for  a hermeneutic  of  involve- 
ment and  transformation. 

Gibson  Winter 

Listening  and  Voice:  A Phenomenol- 
ogy of  Sound,  by  Don  Ihde.  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Press,  Athens,  Ohio,  1976.  Pp. 
188.  $12.00. 
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The  author  is  a Professor  of  Philosophy, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook, 
and  has  published  two  earlier  books.  Herme- 
neutic Phenomenology  and  Phenomenology 
and  Existentialism,  the  latter  co-edited  with 
Richard  M.  Zaner.  In  the  preface  of  this 
book,  he  promises — and  delivers — a “straight- 
forward and  simple”  approach  to  the  phe- 
nomenology of  sound.  The  title  of  his  first 
chapter,  “In  Praise  of  Sound,”  suggests  the 
essence  of  the  book  itself.  He  begins  by  point- 
ing out  the  traditional  dominance  of  the 
visual  sense  in  our  ways  of  thinking,  e.g.,  in 
language  such  as  “worldw'ew',”  "'msightT  the 
“mind’s  eyeT  information  as  “enlighten- 
ment,” “intuition”  (from  Latin  in-tueri,  ‘to 
look  on’),  the  often  implicit  restriction  of 
“perceive”  to  a visual  meaning.  He  calls  in 
as  allies  such  “minority”  philosophers  as 
Empedocles: 

Come  now,  with  all  your  powers  discern 
how  each  thing  manifests  itself,  trusting 
no  more  to  sight  than  to  hearing,  and  no 
more  to  the  echoing  ear  than  to  the 
tongue’s  taste;  rejecting  none  of  the  body’s 
parts  that  might  be  a means  to  knowledge, 
but  attending  to  each  particular  manifesta- 
tion (p.  8). 

And  Xenophanes:  “It  is  the  whole  that  sees, 
the  whole  that  thinks,  the  whole  that  hears” 
(p.  9).  From  here,  the  probe  into  a phi- 
losophy of  listening,  an  ontology  of  the  audi- 
tory, is  off  and  running.  The  following  state- 
ments, arguing  that  the  ears  can  be  at  least 
as  discriminating  as  the  eyes,  attest  to  Profes- 
sor Ihde’s  “straightforward  and  simple”  way 
of  stating  his  case: 

Even  the  ordinary  listener  performs  count- 
less auditory  tasks  which  call  for  great  ac- 
curacy and  discrimination.  In  physical 
terms  the  mosquito  buzzing  outside  the 
window  produces  only  one-quadrillionth  of 
a watt  of  power;  yet  one  hears  him  with 
annoyance,  even  if  one  can’t  see  him.  . . . 
The  expert  auto  mechanic  can  often  detect 
the  difficulties  in  an  engine  by  sound,  al- 
though when  it  has  been  taken  apart  the 
play  in  the  bearings  may  be  difficult  to  see. 
And  in  the  paradigm  of  disciplined  listen- 
ing, the  musician  demonstrates  feats  of 
hearing  which  call  for  minute  accuracy  (p. 
7)- 
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The  reader  is  led  into  the  world  of  Hus- 
serl and  Heidegger  for  some  basics  in  phe- 
nomenology and  its  methods,  then  into  de- 
scriptive analysis  of  auditory  experience,  its 
manifold  varieties  and  subtleties.  From  there, 
chapters  on  auditory  imagination,  inner 
speech,  voice  as  the  center  of  language,  music 
and  word,  and  silence  and  word  probe  some 
of  the  implications  of  the  analysis  and  de- 
scription. A chapter  on  “Dramaturgical 
Voice”  is  particularly  interesting,  demon- 
strating the  heightened  significance  of  the 
spoken  word  from  the  actor,  the  poet,  and 
the  liturgist.  Writing  about  the  latter,  the 
author  points  out  that 

the  very  experience  of  the  God  of  the 
biblical  traditions  is  an  experience  of  word 
in  voice  such  that  the  person  of  God  is 
“like”  an  intense  auditory  experience.  . . . 
The  invisible  God  was  . . . present  in 
Word.  When  he  was  absent  it  was  when 
he  refused  to  speal{.  ...  In  a theology  of 
Word  both  men  and  gods  belong  to  a con- 
versation. . . . The  essentially  invisible  pres- 
ence, the  surrounding  and  penetrating  pres- 
ence, the  temporal-historical  presence  of 
Word,  of  holy  voice  is  also  a dominantly 
auditory  presence  within  the  heart  of  West- 
ern theology  (pp.  177,  178). 

While  much  of  the  subject  matter  is  heavy, 
the  author  has  woven  into  it  enough  of  life- 
as-illustration  that  it  is  by  no  means  dull.  For 
those  interested  in  exploring  territory  beyond 
the  traditional  visually  oriented  ways  of 
thinking  and  experiencing,  the  book  should 
be  quite  stimulating.  (For  myself,  I had  never 
seen  things  quite  this  way  before.) 

G.  Robert  Jacks 

Television:  Ethics  for  Hire?,  by  Rob- 
ert S.  Alley.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1977.  Pp.  192.  (no  price). 

If  TV  creators  have  the  imagination  to 
combine  the  personal  nature  of  the  medium 
with  its  potential  for  conveying  ideas  and 
values  through  entertainment,  television 
may  emerge  as  a bridge  linking  the  tradi- 
tional nuclear  family  with  changing  and 
growing  cultures,  society,  and  politics.  Sup- 
plying evidence  for  this  possibility  has  been 
a primary  motivation  for  this  book. 
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This  is  the  concluding  statement  (p.  183) 
in  a provocative  and  stimulating  look  at  the 
state  of  television  in  1977,  and  it  reveals  much 
about  the  scope  of  the  book.  The  author,  Rob- 
ert S.  Alley,  is  professor  of  religion  and 
chairman  of  the  department  at  the  University 
of  Richmond  in  Virginia.  As  an  antidote  to 
all  the  “polls,  surveys,  statistics,  and  graphs” 
which  have  informed  us  “about  the  tube,” 
Alley  has  set  out  to  take  “a  subjective  look 
at  TV  with  a concern  for  its  humanistic  char- 
acteristics” (p.  19). 

Much  of  Alley’s  research  for  this  book  was 
in  the  form  of  interviews  with  television  pro- 
ducers, directors,  writers,  and  actors,  and  a 
liberal  sharing  of  their  own  words  gives  the 
reader  a very  personal  behind-the-scenes 
glimpse  into  the  industry  which  enters  most 
of  our  family  rooms,  living  rooms,  kitchens 
and  bedrooms  every  day. 

Professor  Alley  begins  with  a history  of 
television  (only  twenty-five  years  old),  and 
his  mention  of  many  programs  now  relegated 
to  nostalgia  collections  and  trivia  quizzes 
(Remember  Omnibus}  Our  Miss  Broo\s} 
Leave  it  to  Beaver}  Who  played  “Irma”  in 
My  Friend  Irma}  “Luigi”  in  Lije  with  Luigi}) 
suggests  that  many  of  today’s  shows  which 
Alley  discusses  here  may  soon  be  dim  mem- 
ories. If  that’s  true,  then  this  book  should  be 
read  now,  while  the  current  shows  are  still 
on  the  air,  as  “evidence”  in  Alley’s  case  for 
the  state  of  television  today.  (On  the  other 
hand,  today’s  shows  may  be  1987’s  reruns!) 

Professor  Alley  cites  David  Littlejohn,  a 
critic  and  professor  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  as  stating  “that  what  is 
needed  in  the  world  of  TV  criticism  are 
people  who  like  the  medium  and  in  addition 
write  clearly  and  have  consciences”  (p.  24). 
Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  Alley’s  stance 
throughout  the  book:  to  take  a look  at  this 
technological  giant  as  something  other  than 
a villain.  From  this  stance  he  considers  moral 
and  ethical  issues  in  family-hour  censorship, 
medical  series,  police  and  detective  shows, 
drama  series,  situation  comedies,  stars,  sports, 
and  salaries. 

Are  producers  and  actors  concerned  about 
moral  or  ethical  content.^  Yes,  says  Alley, 
albeit  subtly  and  unobtrusively,  with  a good 
many  unspoken  assumptions.  Prime-time  TV 
is  seen  as  conserving  traditional  social  values. 
However,  TV  should  not  be  expected  to  as- 


sume the  particular  moral  perspective  of  any 
religious  or  interest  group.  Instead,  suggests 
Alley,  there  could  be  “a  code  for  TV  which 
focused  on  human  rights,  dignity,  and  free- 
dom. Such  a prohuman,  prosocial  approach 
would  allow  a variety  of  controversial  issues 
within  a context  of  diversity,  and  it  might 
have  a salutary  effect  upon  TV  violence” 
(p.  166).  Regarding  the  many  diatribes 

against  TV  violence.  Alley  points  out  that 
most  criticisms  are  based  upon  generaliza- 
tions— lumping  all  programs  together,  rather 
than  focusing  upon  specific  programs  (as 
Alley  has  done)  and  looking  for  social  and 
humanistic  values  which  do  exist.  As  for  the 
churches’  response  to  the  medium,  which 
often  dismisses  TV  viewing  as  a waste  of 
time.  Alley  encourages  a realistic  awareness 
of  the  great  degree  to  which  Americans 
actually  do  integrate  television  into  their 
family  activity — a “mine  of  shared  experi- 
ences” (p.  170)  which  within  religious  com- 
munities could  “prove  to  be  at  least  one 
catalyst  for  genuine  renewal,  not  of  dogma, 
but  of  prophetic  faith  concerned  with  human 
dignity,  freedom,  and  justice  born  out  of  a 
context  of  love  and  compassion”  (p.  169). 

Alley  notes  that  there  are  many  issues  to 
be  considered  which  he  has  not  dealt  with; 
Saturday  morning  programming,  advertising, 
news  programs  and  documentaries,  the  TV 
role  of  women,  the  aged,  ethnic  minorities, 
and  blacks.  However,  the  issues  he  has  dealt 
with  have  been  dealt  with  in  a challenging 
and  refreshing  way — by  one  who  likes  the 
medium,  writes  clearly,  and  has  a conscience. 

G.  Robert  Jacks 

Ritual  in  a New  Day:  An  Invitation. 
Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
1976.  Pp.  128.  (no  price). 

This  book  is  a product  of  the  work  of  the 
Task  Force  on  the  Cultural  Context  of  Ritual, 
as  part  of  the  Alternative  Rituals  Project  of 
the  Section  on  Worship  of  the  Board  of  Dis- 
cipleship  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 
The  intent  of  the  project  was  “not  to  replace 
existing  rituals  and  orders  of  worship  but  to 
provide  alternatives  that  are  more  contempo- 
rary and  ecumenical  than  those  now  avail- 
able in  The  Boo\  of  Worship  for  Church  and 
Home  (1965).”  To  this  end,  the  task  force 
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determined  to  “examine  the  social  setting  in 
which  Christian  worship  is  now  taking  place” 
and  come  up  with  worship  forms  “sensitive  to 
the  realities  of  a changed  and  changing  so- 
ciety” which  “may  be  appropriate  for  optional 
or  trial  use  within  the  church”  (p.  6).  They 
sought  to  explore  rituals  which  would  help 
Christians  through  both  “common  days”  and 
“seasons  of  crisis,”  by  seeing  both  “in  the 
light  of  the  eternal”  and  relating  them  to  the 
worshiping  community. 

The  rituals  presented  and  discussed  here 
are  defined  as  being  either  rituals  of  “pas- 
sage” or  of  “upholding.”  Each  one  is  pre- 
sented in  terms  of  its  need  and  purpose  and 
its  ritual  possibilities,  and  models  are  pro- 
vided for  each — many  from  actual  services 
held  in  churches  throughout  the  country. 
The  rituals  are:  footwashing,  naming,  a ritual 
with  the  dying,  rituals  with  the  divorced,  and 
rituals  for  endings  and  beginnings  (e.g.  bless- 
ing a new  home,  recognizing  a pastoral  ap- 
pointment, beginning  a new  pastor-people 
relationship,  moving  or  going  forth  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  leaving  the  fellowship, 
disbanding  a fellowship  class).  The  rationale 
for  each  of  these  kinds  of  rituals  is  concise 
and  informative,  and  the  models  are  good 
concrete  examples.  Footnotes  at  the  end  of 
each  section  will  be  helpful  to  readers  who 
want  to  explore  further  some  of  the  back- 
ground thinking  and  studying  that  went  into 
the  task  force’s  report. 

This  is  a book  which  ministers  and  lay- 
persons will  find  thought-provoking.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  an  excellent  document  for  any 
worship  committee  to  study  together.  Even 
if  the  models  provided  or  the  rituals  sug- 
gested are  not  used  per  se,  they  should  arouse 
the  possibilities  of  bringing  more  of  the  con- 
gregation’s “common  days”  and  “seasons  of 
crisis”  into  worship.  Divorced  persons,  for 
example,  often  sense  an  estrangement  from 
friends  and  fellow  members  of  congregations. 
Are  there  not  ways  of  affirming  them  as  a 
continuing  part  of  the  Christian  community.? 
Could  there  not  be  some  sort  of  equivalent 
to  the  “going  away  party”  for  members  mov- 
ing to  new  homes  and  jobs,  or  for  sons  and 
daughters  going  away  to  college?  (Certainly, 
many  churches  have  receptions  on  occasions 
such  as  these,  but  the  context  of  a worship 
service  might  more  appropriately  highlight 
their  significance  within  the  Christian  com- 
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munity.)  Pastors  and  worship  committees 
looking  for  ways  to  relate  worship  more 
closely  to  the  daily  life  of  the  congregation 
may  find  some  very  exciting  ideas  in  this 
volume. 

G.  Robert  Jacks 

Loneliness:  Understanding  and  Deal- 
ing with  It,  by  Harvey  H.  Potthoff.  Ab- 
ingdon Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1976. 
Pp.  128.  $5.95. 

The  author,  for  sixteen  years  the  pastor  of 
Christ  United  Methodist  Church  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  is  now  professor  of  Christian  theol- 
ogy at  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology  in  Denver. 
His  book  presents  a thorough  study  of  the 
problem  of  loneliness — defined  as  a sense  of 
having  no  meaningful  relationship  with  some 
one  or  some  thing  or  some  place,  and  probed 
in  its  many  manifestations  from  birth  to 
life’s  end.  To  be  human  is  to  experience  lone- 
liness, says  Dr.  Potthoff.  And  the  purpose  of 
his  book  is  to  help  the  reader  understand 
loneliness,  live  with  it  without  being  victim- 
ized by  it,  and  find  resources  for  dealing 
with  it  constructively  and  creatively. 

He  examines  loneliness  throughout  the  life 
cycle,  and  suggests  that  out  of  its  pain  there  is 
potential  for  meaning.  Out  of  the  loneliness 
of  one’s  struggles  for  self-identity  one  can 
come  to  terms  with  one’s  past,  one’s  body, 
one’s  limitations  and  aptitudes,  one’s  strengths 
and  possibilities,  and  one’s  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  creative  ways  which  fulfill 
life.  A chapter  on  separation  and  isolation 
brings  to  light  forms  of  loneliness  which  are 
often  unrecognized:  unfulfilled  longings  for 
an  understanding  person  to  talk  to,  the  alone- 
ness  of  victims  of  discrimination  and  prej- 
udice, the  loneliness  of  the  sick  and  the  dy- 
ing. Other  chapters  focus  upon  loneliness  in 
the  experience  of  grief  and  loneliness  in  the 
later  years  of  one’s  life.  Within  any  of  these 
contexts  of  loneliness,  suggests  Dr.  Potthoff, 
the  human  spirit  can  either  “flatten  out”  or 
“flower  out.”  Dr.  Potthoff  seeks  to  encourage 
a “flowering  out”  by  offering  resources  and 
strategies  for  dealing  with  loneliness.  The 
resources  are:  an  inner  life,  a religious  faith, 
and  a renewing  life-style.  There  are  no  easy 
answers  that  fit  every  situation.  The  circum- 
stances of  life  cannot  always  be  changed. 
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But  there  can  be  creative  change  if  vve  deter- 
mine to  alter  our  attitude  towards  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Dr.  Potthoff’s  book  is  both  pastoral  and 
academic  in  tone.  Most  of  it  reads  like  a 
sermon  whose  author  has  done  his  academic 
homework  and  then  peopled  his  presentation 
liberally  with  illustrations  from  philosophers 
and  theologians,  poets,  sociologists,  artists, 
Scripture,  and  life.  In  fact,  many  a preacher 
could  learn  something  about  a narrative 
preaching  style  while  learning  about  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Loneliness  is  a part  of  life.  And 
Dr.  PotthofT  repeatedly  shows  it  to  us  in 
life,  in  passages  such  as  these: 

“I  had  a sister  who  suffered  from  multiple 

sclerosis.  . . .” 


“Recently  I was  talking  with  a student  from 
from  a foreign  country.  . . .” 

“I  know  a woman,  now  in  her  sixties.  . . .” 
“A  few  days  ago  1 spent  the  afternoon 
with  my  friends  Karen,  aged  nine,  Robert, 
aged  seven,  and  Paul,  aged  three.  . . .” 

“A  few  days  ago  an  active  young  adult 
said  to  me.  . . .” 

“This  morning  I had  a conversation  with  a 
student.  . . .” 

Dr.  Potthoff  seems  to  be  living  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  not  just  writing  about  it. 

A positive,  affirming  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  loneliness,  this  book  should  be  help- 
ful to  pastors  of  all  sorts:  those  whose  pro- 
fession is  pastoring,  and  those  whose  lives 
are  lived  pastorally  towards  others. 

G.  Robert  Jacks 


BOOK  NOTES 

by  Donald  Macleod 


BIDDLE,  Perry  H.  Jr.,  Abingdon 
Funeral  Manual.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  1976.  Pp.  252.  I4.95. 

Not  since  Charles  L.  Wallis  edited  a useful 
source  book  of  funeral  service  materials  {The 
Funeral  Encyclopedia,  Harper’s,  1953)  have 
we  had  as  compact  a guidebook  and  collec- 
tion of  liturgies  as  Mr.  Perry  Biddle  has 
written  and  compiled.  There  are  six  introduc- 
tory essays  (“The  Christian  Funeral  Service,” 
“Planning  the  Service,”  “Conducting  the 
Service,”  “Music  and  Other  Resources,”  “The 
Funeral  Sermon,”  and  “Developing  a Church 
Policy  on  Funerals”).  Then  follow  almost  150 
pages  of  resources  chosen  from  various  de- 
nominational traditions  and  a useful  bibliog- 
raphy including  titles  on  “Death”  arid  “Grief 
Therapy.”  This  is  a helpful  book  for  the  par- 
ish minister  and  a good  text  for  the  divinity 
school  classroom. 

BARRON,  Vance,  Sermons  for  the 
Celebration  of  the  Christian  Year.  Ab- 
ingdon Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1977. 
Pp.  95.  $3.95. 

Increasingly  we  are  getting  books  of  ser- 
mons adapted  to  the  structure  of  the  Christian 
Year.  These  do  not  follow  slavishly  the  peric- 
opes  of  the  lectionary  but,  as  this  author 
indicates,  “the  lectionary  is  the  key  to  the 
year,  yet  one  may  follow  closely  the  progres- 
sion and  emphasis  of  the  year  without  always 
using  the  lessons  in  the  lectionary  for  a par- 
ticular Sunday”  (p.  12).  Committed  to  fol- 
lowing the  shape  of  the  Christian  Year,  Dr. 
Barron  shares  with  us  in  this  collection  of 
sermons  the  movement  of  his  pulpit  thinking 
and  teaching  in  the  University  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  He  is  an  imagina- 
tive and  highly  interesting  preacher,  well 
read  in  biblical  and  contemporary  fields,  and 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  people  caught  up  in 
the  exigencies  of  our  workaday  world. 

LOUF,  Andre,  Teach  Us  to  Pray. 


Paulist  Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1974. 
Pp.  112.  $1.95  (paper). 

Books  on  prayer  tend  to  be  either  maudlin 
or  abstractly  philosophical.  Neither  is  helpful 
to  the  person  who  is  anxious  to  come  to  grips 
with  what  Alexander  Stewart  called  “the  low- 
er levels  of  prayer.”  Here  is  a solid,  thought- 
ful discussion  of  prayer  from  the  pen  of  a 
Belgian  writer,  a monk,  who  draws  upon 
ancient  monastic  writers  and  presents  what 
he  describes  as  “a  personal  testimony”  about 
“the  invisible  life  going  on  inside  us”  (p. 
9).  In  the  course  of  seven  cogent  chapters, 
Fr.  Louf  takes  us  through  the  whole  spectrum 
of  the  pray-er’s  devotional  life  in  which  he 
never  fails  to  be  “a  man-for-people  and  a man- 
for-God.”  For  him,  prayer  can  never  be  en- 
tirely detached  contemplation  or  escapism.  It 
is  an  exercise  in  the  arena  of  real  life.  “True 
prayer  can  never  be  accused  of  standing  aside 
from  life  or  getting  lost  in  unreality,”  he 
writes.  “Real  prayer  is  always  located  some- 
where in  the  heart  of  the  earth  (Matt.  12:40). 
It  is  the  motor  of  all  being,  the  hidden  source 
of  power  that  keeps  everything  on  the  go. 
The  soul  of  prayer  is  in  the  most  literal  sense 
the  soul  of  the  world”  (p.  86).  This  is  not 
a book  of  instant  techniques  for  prayer.  Its 
initial  claim  is  that  we  are  unable  to  pray 
and  hence  our  cry  must  be,  “Lord,  teach  us 
to  pray.” 

NEWBIGIN,  Lesslie,  The  Good  Shep- 
herd. Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub.  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1977.  Pp.  158. 
I2.95  (paper). 

From  the  pen  of  Bishop  Newbigin  and 
with  a prefatory  endorsement  by  Donald 
Coggan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  this  book 
seems  automatically  guaranteed  to  be  a 
thoughtful  treatise  on  various  facets  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Prepared  originally  as  talks 
given  at  a monthly  retreat  of  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  South  India  who  work  in  the  City 
of  Madras,  Dr.  Newbigin  has  re-written  his 
notes  for  publication  and  subsequently  the 
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volume  was  chosen  as  the  Archbishop’s  Book 
for  Lent  1977.  The  collection  consists  of  thirty 
cogent  chapters,  generally  no  more  than  five 
pages  each,  which  embrace  a wide  range  of 
discrete  themes,  any  one  of  which  is  a ger- 
minal idea  for  a sermon.  Moreover,  the  whole 
collection  has  a pastoral  orientation  for  they 
were  addressed  originally,  as  Newbigin  in- 
dicates, to  clergy  who  have  “a  real  measure 
of  concern  for  and  involvement  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city  (Madras)  as  a whole”  (p. 
10). 

ARMSTRONG,  James,  Telling 
Truth:  The  Foolishness  of  Preaching  in 
a Real  World.  Word  Books,  Waco, 
Texas,  1977.  Pp.  1 14.  $5.95. 

There  is  scarcely  any  new  thing  one  can 
say  about  preaching,  but  it  is  always  refresh- 
ing to  read  what  a highly  competent  preacher 
thinks  of  his  calling  and  his  craft.  Since  1968 
James  Armstrong  has  been  bishop  of  the 
Dakotas  area  of  the  United  Methodist  Church 
and  is  widely  known  among  all  denomina- 
tions as  a preacher  and  humanitarian  of  grow- 
ing influence.  Here,  in  six  chapters,  he  talks 
with  us  about  vital  issues  related  to  the 
preacher’s  message  and  its  encounter  with  the 
cultural  milieu  “that  often  seems  insensitive 
to  and  isolated  from  the  cruelties  of  the  real 
world  in  which  the  poor  and  the  powerless 
dwell.”  The  author’s  focus  is  upon  truth  and 
the  preacher  as  its  interpreter.  One  senses, 
moreover,  in  these  pages  the  sincerely  pro- 
phetic voice  of  one  who  feels  himself  cov- 
enanted to  “speak  the  truth  in  love — for  with- 
out love  there  is  no  truth.”  This  book  can 
be  read  in  several  hours;  its  message  is  large 
enough  to  be  pondered  for  a season. 

MIELKE,  Arthur  W.,  Through  the 
Valley.  Association  Press,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1976.  Pp.  1 12.  $4.95  (paper). 

To  anyone  for  whom  grief  has  been  a daily 
companion.  Dr.  Mielke’s  book  will  be  a 
genuine  consolation.  In  his  Preface  he  cata- 
logues the  occasions  when  the  loss  of  a mem- 
ber of  the  family  inflicted  a searing  wound 
upon  both  the  surface  and  the  inner  heart  of 
life.  Then  follow  a series  of  chapters,  step  by 
step  as  it  were,  in  which  the  author  describes 
in  sober  detail  his  emotional  and  spiritual 


journey  into  the  years  after  his  greatest  and 
most  recent  family  loss.  As  a testimony  to 
the  strength  and  help  of  Christian  faith  in  an 
experience  of  grief,  this  volume  is  uncom- 
monly good.  Ministers  may  refer  bereaved 
folk  to  Dr.  Mielke’s  writing  in  the  confidence 
that  mature  readers  will  find  thoughts  of 
lasting  help  and  value. 

OGILVIE,  Lloyd  ].,  The  Cup  of 
Wonder.  Tyndale  House  Publishers, 
Inc.,  Wheaton,  111.,  Pp.  141.  $3.95. 

The  well  known  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Hollywood,  California, 
has  favored  us  with  a collection  of  his  com- 
munion meditations.  In  these  days  when  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  celebrated 
more  frequently  in  churches  of  the  reformed 
tradition  and  is  incorporated  (as  it  once  was 
and  always  should  be)  into  the  pattern  of 
“the  preaching  service,”  one  appreciates  the 
devotional  thinking  of  a preacher  to  whom 
Holy  Communion  is  as  intimate  a family 
gathering  as  was  the  original  Upper  Room. 
It  has  been  Dr.  Ogilvie’s  custom  to  take  some 
facet  of  the  total  act  of  God’s  grace  and  re- 
late it  “to  the  frustrations,  hopes,  and  hurts 
of  contemporary  Christians  who  are  trying  to 
live  the  adventure  of  the  new  life  faithfully 
and  obediently”  (p.  10).  It  is  a satisfaction 
to  read  these  seventeen  brief  chapters;  they 
are  well  written  and  carefully  edited.  More- 
over, their  deeply  spiritual  emphases  register 
some  of  the  dynamic  impact  of  their  original 
delivery. 

GRAHAM,  Billy,  How  To  Be  Born 
Again.  Word  Books,  Inc.,  Waco,  Tex- 
as, 1977.  Pp.  187.  $6.95. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  Chuck  Colson’s  book 
Born  Again,  comes  a monograph  by  Billy 
Graham  to  tell  us  exactly  how  such  an  ex- 
perience occurs.  With  an  initial  printing  of 
well  nigh  a million  copies,  the  cause  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity  will  be  well  served  in 
and  through  the  circulation  of  this  lively 
book.  Here  are  thirteen  chapters  of  plain  and 
direct  thinking  and  talking  about  the  nature 
and  necessity  of  the  central  phenomenon  of 
the  Christian  faith.  It  is  illitstrated,  supported, 
and  accredited  by  scores  of  very  human  ac- 
counts. Some  of  these  are  routine;  others  are 
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startling.  But  always  the  central  figures  are 
real  people  whose  lives  now  record  a “be- 
fore” and  “after.” 

Few  readers  will  quarrel  with  the  tone  or 
aim  of  this  volume.  Its  weakness  is  in  its  form. 
It  is  merely  a scrapbook  of  personal  inci- 
dents, proof  texts,  and  quick  generalizations. 
Perceptive  readers  will  wish  for  a more  sin- 
gularly reasoned  handling  of  a subject  which 
deserves  and  demands  whole  treatment  for 
people  who  want  to  be  made  truly  whole. 

BLACKWOOD,  Andrew  W.,  The 
Growing  Minister.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1977.  Pp.  192. 
13-45  (paper). 

This  is  a paperback  reprint  of  a book  pub- 
lished originally  in  i960.  It  was  written  dur- 
ing Dr.  Blackwood’s  retirement  years  and  is 
marked  by  the  reflective  mood  which  a more 
leisurely  season  provides.  The  author  belongs 
to  another  era,  but  it  was  in  writing  and 
thinking  upon  the  pastoral  office  that  his  stu- 
dents heard  him  at  his  best.  A new  genera- 
tion of  professional  specialists  are  now  active 
in  the  fields  about  which  Dr.  Blackwood 
wrote  and  to  which  he  made  his  own  con- 
tribution in  a large  way.  However,  readers 
of  this  volume  will  not  easily  overlook  the 
fact  the  problems  of  the  pastoral  ministry  and 
the  principles  by  which  some  of  them  can  be 
solved  were  discussed  perceptively  by  Pro- 
fessor Blackwood  also  but  under  different 
names. 

RAMSEY,  Michael,  Through  the 
Year  with  Michael  Ramsey  (ed.  by 
Margaret  Duggan).  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Pub.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1977. 
Pp.  253.  $6.95. 

This  is  a devotional  book  of  high  order.  It 
consists  of  excerpts  from  the  writings  of 
Michael  Ramsey  who  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction for  thirteen  years  as  the  hundredth 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A scholar,  theo- 
logian, and  churchman,  he  served  with  com- 
petence as  leader  and  spokesman  for  the 
Church  of  England.  “He  was  first  and  fore- 
most,” says  Margaret  Duggan,  “an  academic 
theologian,”  but  the  influence  upon  him  of 
William  Temple  “made  him  keep  an  eye  on 
the  social  application  of  the  Gospel”  (p.  ii). 


In  the  course  of  these  pages  readers  will  be 
introduced  by  means  of  carefully  chosen 
quotations  to  the  insights  and  balanced  think- 
ing of  one  of  the  great  church  figures  of  this 
century.  Preachers  will  find  this  anthology  to 
be  a very  exciting  addition  to  their  regular 
devotional  reading. 

SPENCER,  Donald  H.,  Hymn  and 
Scripture  Selection  Guide.  Judson  Press, 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  1977.  Pp.  176.  $6.95. 

This  is  an  unusual  book.  And  a useful  one 
at  that.  Compiled  by  Donald  A.  Spencer,  or- 
ganist and  choir  director  at  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Versailles,  Kentucky,  it  consists  of 
three  sections:  A.  Hymns  with  Scripture  Ref- 
erences; B.  Scripture  References  for  Hymns; 
and  C.  Index  of  Hymns.  The  first  section  lists 
hymns  by  titles  in  alphabetical  order  and 
under  each  is  specified  the  scripture  passages 
related  to  it.  The  second  section  is  something 
of  the  reverse  of  the  first:  a listing  of  scrip- 
ture passages  and  the  hymns  most  appropriate 
to  them.  Then,  for  quick  location  of  any 
hymn,  the  author  adds  an  index  of  hymn 
titles  with  numerical  identification  with  the 
other  two  sections.  This  book  represents  an 
immense  amount  of  careful  work  covering  a 
period  of  eight  years.  All  of  us  owe  a debt  to 
the  author. 

SNOWDEN,  Rita  F.,  Shafts  of  Sun- 
light. Hodder  & Stoughton,  London, 
1976.  Pp.  160.  $2.95. 

A native  of  New  Zealand  and  a writer  of 
fifty  books  on  a whole  host  of  religious  topics, 
Rita  F.  Snowden  is  best  known  as  a consum- 
mate story-teller,  especially  for  children.  Her 
books  of  story-sermons  have  been  read  and 
used  widely  by  leaders  of  junior  worship 
services  and  her  imaginative  literary  style  has 
had  admirers  through  the  decades.  This 
paperback  is  a collection  of  short,  fascinating 
essays  of  uncommon  freshness  and  packed  full 
of  illustrative  materials.  Since  nearly  all  of 
these  chapters  arise  from  her  inimitable  per- 
sonal experiences,  they  have  a range  of  amaz- 
ing breadth  and  a variety  of  subject  matter, 
human  encounters,  and  allusions  to  history 
that  make  for  exciting  reading.  To  read  this 
volume  is  to  seek  out  others,  especially  her 
autobiography.  The  Sun  is  High. 
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